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With brilliant fashions for the approaching win- 
ter, stories by HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH and BEssIE 
CHANDLER, beautiful illustrations by G. CowLkEs 
and ALice BARBER STEPHENS, and a variety of 
reading, sketches, poems, and practical articles 
suited to the season 

The Thankagiving number of the Bazar will sur- 
pass all previous holiday issues, and include some- 
thing to please every taste. 





HOUSED. 
1OOD-BY, mamma,” and forth she flies, 
¥ Fit comrade for the radiant day. 
A host of groundless fears arise; 
Those ste ps may go astray. 


© mother robin, lend me wings 
lo follow where my birdling goes 
Like thine, she darts away and sings 
Unconscious of her foes, 


‘*Good-night, mamma,” the same sweet voice, 
Still eager for to-morrow’s sun; 

While I so earnestly rejoice 
I'he anxious day is done 


My little warbling bird is still; 
And yet I love this hour the best; 
For there she is, secure from ill, 
Withio her sheltered nest 
Mary Taacuwer Hieernson. 


PET ECONOMIES. 

N Fredrika Bremer'’s Neighbors there is a charming twi- 
light talk when a small circle of intimate friends in- 
dulge in confidential disclosures. These are prompted and 
set in motion by the assertion of a lively spinster that her 
old friend and guardian has, on this particular occasion, an 
air of such perfect integrity that she is totally overcome by 
it, and can only be restored by his confession of a defect, a 
failing of some kind. ‘I am sure,” she cries, ‘‘ that you 
have a miserable scrap of parsimony. Every one has if he 
would only look for it honestly.” She is advised to confess 
her own sins first; whereupon she avows her weakness for 
pins and the blank half-sheets of notes to be so great that 
it positively amounts to miserliness. The object of her ad- 
miration gravely admits that there is nothing upon earth 
more precious to him than bottles, fall or empty, and that 
he las difficulty in restraining his temper whenever a ser- 
vant breaks one. Franciska and her husband acknowledge 
respectively to economy in needles and thread and in pa- 
per; while ma chére mére declares that the seale would be 
too full were shé to put in all her frugalities, and will only 

mention old linen and bits of ribbon. 

These pet economies of the Swedish friends have not gone 
out of fashion. The cheapness of writing-paper scems to 
have no effect upon certain thrifty people, who equally 
ignore the great reduction in postage; and while some of 
them cross their closely written letters, others crowd upon 
a postal card the most intimate news, with details of names 
and events, priding themselves on their cleverness in get- 
ting so much upon so small and cheap a medium of com- 
munication, and quite regardless of the feelings of the in- 
voluntary recipient of their indiscreet revelations. 

There is something meritorious in collecting bottles and 
in saving old linen, if they are eventually disposed of in the 
proper way, by being sent to the dispensaries and hospitals 
which are always in need of them. 

Early training or privations are responsible for many 
odd little economies, and when circumstances change, the 
habits have perhaps become too fixed to adjust themselves 
to the new order of things. There was once a dear old 
lady who always saved her basting threads, drawing them 
out carefully to avoid breaking, and then winding them 
neatly upon an empty spool in readiness to use again. 
Wheu she was a young gir! and living in a newly settled 
part of the country spool cotton was neither cheap nor 
easily obtainable, and she continued to regard it as a pre- 
cious product through all her generous life. In very truth, 
it is often the most liberal and open-handed people who 
have some pet economy which is in ridiculous or pitiful 
contrast to their general mode of life. Their money flows 
in various channels of usefulness, public and private, they 
spend thousands with pleasure and for mere pleasures, and 
then fret because a match cannot be used several times, or 
worry because the gas bills are too large, or that a nickel 
must go for car fare when walking is clearly impossible. 
A hired conveyance of any kind is to them the height of 
extravagance, and they have been known to risk health and 
ruin expensive boots rather than pay for a cab to take them 
safely through a sudden storm. So costly in their conse- 
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quences are some of these parsimonious freaks that it is 
only very wealthy people who can afford the luxury of a 
pet economy. 


A CHANGE IN THE WORLD. 


OTHING has ever, 

I think, given me 
so strong a sense of 
having belonged to an 
older generation as 
the attitude of the 
young women one 
meets in the world to- 
day to the political 
questions, to the whole 





MeMoater Jen Leillon 
Leiiandagys 
political life, rather, of 


the time. Now and then one has met before this—that is, if 
one has been privileged—women who, having had exceptional 
privileges, say in Washington, have not only talked to you 
of political theories and measures—which any wide reading, 
after all, might have given them—but who have spoken, as 
well, of the practical workings, the means, the instruments, 
the compromises, the triumphs of causes, with a fluency and 
& surety that pointed clearly to an intimate acquaintance 
with them, an acquaintance to be had only from men, not 
books. But now, of a sudden, a wondrous inexplicable 
change has been wrought. Three years ago I could have 
seen none of the things I have seen of late, nothing like 
that which I saw on Tuesday night, when, till nearly one 
o'clock, ladies and children even were out, up and down 
Broadway, watching the returns, making the street as gay as 
on a Christmas eve, and glad with faces rejoicing over the 
**downfail of crime,” as I heard some of them say. (Does 
it topple so easily, I wonder?) Nor could I,a few years 
since, have heard or seen at any tea what I heard and saw 
this afternoon at Mrs. Van Twiller’s. 

For there, in the first place, sat Professor Prod gers in ani- 
mated talk with Mrs, Billings, that pretty little Mrs. Billings 
with the yellow hair and juvenile face, who, for all her ac- 
tive interest in progressive measures and municipal reforms, 
yet manages through every change of fashion to hold one 
form or another of that hat—big and black, with waying 
sable plumes—so well adapted to the contour of her dainty 
head. Her young busband has gone into every reform club 
of the town,and sLe has missed no meeting to which women 
were admitted. I even saw her on the Bowery when an 
itinerant orator, hired by a zealous worker whom we know, 
was addressing the crowd from a wagon by the curb. The 
gongs of cable-cars were clanging; wagons, trucks, and 
horse-cars were making a deafening roar; the elevated trains 
rushing overhead. Nobody heard anything the man said 
—except at intervals a disconnected word more loudly 
shrieked than the rest-—not even Mrs. Billings. But with 
so much zeal displayed, what mattered it? We could all 
see the wave of the orator’s arms, and the glowing red of a 
face that puffed with excitement. 

Besides Mrs. Billings to-day, there was a young woman 
whose name I did not get, but whose husband was one of 
the Seventy. John Foster, too, was there, who though 
nearly thirty had cast the first vote of his life on Tuesday, 
and Professor Langham, who had done so with his first in 
thirty years. They were both full of the importance of it. 
It may be that that is what a great revival among the peo- 
ple, an overwhelming upward rush of a popular current, 
does—brings each individual to a sudden realizing sense of 
his own responsibility, of the value of the part fhe has to 
play, the strength of a position he must take. If he feels 
for the moment the weight of all the responsibility on his 
own particular shoulders, as I think John Foster did, and 
Professor Langham too, no great harm is done. Nothing 
is so quickly regulated for a man who meets great issues 
and great men as the sense of his own importance in the 











fray. 

= to stay and hear their talk to the end, for the 
women were as versed in the practical questions of munici- 
pal affairs as the heroines of old-time English novels in ar- 
chitectural and economic plans for the reform of their fa- 
thers’ villages. I went, however, with the Major's niece to 
the Metropolitan Museum, where the new wing has just 
been thrown open. ‘The drenching rain of the opening day 
had kept us from it. Indeed, only about a thousand of the 
six thousand asked there had been able to face the storm and 
go. What we wanted most to see were the six hundred and 
seventy musical instruments collected by Mr. John Crosby 
Brown, and rearranged in a different room. For few things 
in this country are more interesting, more delightful, hardly 
anything I know is more unique, than this marvellous col- 
lection, the growth of years, the results of a search that has 
left no corner of earth neglected, hardly any period of his- 
tory without a representative. The Major’s niece has her 
tickets for the four lectures on them, to be given this win- 
ter, arranged by President Low, and delivered by Professor 
Black and Mr. Steinert of New Haven. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TEST OF BUSINESS CAPACITY. 


ie is not easy to deny that women have business capacity 
when we consider how much of it is needed in order to 
get up a decent family dinner. When a man says grace at 
his own table he feels, let us hope, a becoming gratitude to 
Divine Providence, but he does not always bear in mind that 
the immediate channel of that Providence has been, in most 
cases,a woman. The woman in question might, indeed, be 
tempted sometimes to interrupt ils orisons as did stout old 
Ethan Allen those of the clergyman who was offering a 
thanksgiving for the capture of Ticonderoga—* If you 
please, Mr. ——, don’t neglect to mention that I was there 
To the average man who is what is called in the 
country “‘a good provider,” it perhaps seems as if all house- 
keeping consisted in taking a sufficient amount of meat and 
vegetables, throwing them into an oven, and presently tak- 
ing out—a dinner. The fact that soup uires a certain 
amount of a and beef a particular time, and pease a 
given interval, and pudding a proper period, and that all 
these viands have to be so planned that they shall all be pre- 
cisely ready, piping hot aud done to a turn, at the precise 
moment; nay, that during this process each separate item 
must be duly mixed or stirred or flavored or transferred 
from dish to dish, no two being treated just alike—all this 
does not at first occur to him. It is only when some sudden 
change puts the whole matter into the hands of some un- 
trained Bridget or Mary Ann, perhaps reared in a factory, 
and not knowing a fry from a fricassee, that a woman’s work 
in the house to look like a business training, as it is. 
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It then may occur to him for the first time that his wife, 
who could never yet make her weekly accounts balance, 
can at least do the equally difficult task of putting together 
the items of a dinner, and making them come out even. 

Or let this same inexperie husband go with his wife 
on one of her despised shopping excursions, and see how 
that exquisite taste in dress which he loves to hear-people 
compliment in her is really the result of endless foresight 
and far-seeing patience; let him see how memory and judg- 
ment and Rlesning are all taxed in order to go to one place 
for a possible remnant of silk, and to another for a remem- 
bered shade of ribbon, and to bring them all by sheer wit 
and knack to one of those perfect combinations which the 
French well call a confection. He will then see that she who 
can even dress herself becomingly must have in many re- 
spects the training and habits of a business woman. ‘This, 
even if she has plenty of money with which to buy what she 
needs. If she has not—and most women have not—if she 
has in addition to count the cost of everything, and keep 
within the limits of her income or allowance, how much 
greater the difficulty and the consequent triumph! The 
climax of every success in costume, among rich or poor, is 
that it cost, after all, so little as to astonish one. In the cel- 
ebrated description of the once famous novelist Mrs. Inch- 
bald—a description written by a friend and endorsed by 
herself—the closing items are: ‘* Face, beautiful in effect, 
and beautiful in every feature. Dress, always becoming, 
and very seldom worth so much as eightpence.” 

It would be easy to go on and show how in other ways 
women exhibit what are practically business habits within 
their recognized domain. Take, for instance, a mother see- 
ing her five children off to school in different directions on a 
winter morning, each properly batted and muffled and shod 
and gloved and luncheoned, with due and separate regard to 
Mary's cold and Ellen’s weak eyes and Jobnny’s tendency 
to an excess of pie, and all the various perils that impend in 
different directions. See her in the midst of that battery of 

uestions: ‘*‘ Mother, where is my aes mitten?” ‘ Mother, 

can't find my India-rubbers.” ‘* Mother, you were to write 
to Miss Jones about that geography lesson.” ‘‘ Mother, I 
have pulled this button off.” ‘* Mother, how far did you 
say it was from the earth to the moon?” And all this while, 
at the same time, papa is in a hurry for his final cup 
of coffee; and papa forgot to speak to the plumber yester- 
day, and therefore the bell does not ring in the kitchen to- 
day. Papa may be a very good business man, but will he 
seriously declare that any complication is likely to occur 
in his office that will exceed the complication of this little 
drama which his patient spouse has to rehearse every morn- 
ing of her life? 

Why is it, then, that a woman, thus compelled to be accn- 
rate and methodical in the affairs to which she has hitherto 
been limited, is not equally so in the affairs hitherto be- 
yond her range? Simply because they have been beyond 
her range, or because she has not been expected to show 
these same qualities. If she fuils to date her letters, or to 
tell you whether to address her as ‘‘ Miss” or ‘* Mrs.,” it is 
becanse her Ictters have been, until lately, limited to intimate 
friends, or to themes where the date is of no importance. If 
she cannot find her purse when in the electric cars, it is be- 
cause she has only lately been trusted with a purse that 
held anything; since it is not so very long since her hus- 
band habitually received her wages or her income, and if 
she was going on a journey, put the requisite money into 
her hand at starting, and bade her hold it tight. A pro- 
fessional lecturer told me the other day that when a man 
engaged him to lecture he was pretty sure to receive his fee 
ou the spot after the lecture, but that when 2 woman en- 
gaged him she was very apt to thank him very cordially, 
and say, sweetly, * You will hear from me,” and then to for- 
ward the amount after several weeks’ delay. But when 
we consider how long the whole sex of women has waited 
before being admitied to the management of lectures or 
anything cise, it seems as if they might be regarded with 
some patience when they begin to exercise any such func- 
tion. For one, I always regard with a certain admiration 
the course pursued by the first colored man ever admitted 
to the jury-box in Rhode Island—a burly teamster, of great 
physical strength, named Burton. Everybody wondered 
how he would demean himself in the court-room, and the 
way in which he demeaned himself was this: He kept the 
whole august court waiting three-quarters of an hour while 
he finished a lucrative job, pleading by way of excuse that 
as the State had kept his race waiting two hundred years 
before being admitted to jury duty, it was not very much 
for him to keep the State waiting forty-five = . - 


THE ELDERLY HEROINE. 


| Lowery the old lady has quietly glided out of society, 
and is no more to be found on the street or in the 
drawing-room, her fascinating antitype, the elderly hero- 
ine, has as quietly taken Aer place in the literary world. 
More than half the short stories of the day, particularly 
those written by women, and many of the novels as well, 
group their characters around heroines any where from sixty 
to eighty years of age. Miss Wilkins set the fashion of de- 
scribing straight slim New England women, with checks 
like withered apples, and eyes still bright with smouldering 
fire, and now Alice Brown, whose story 7old in a Poorhouse 
was published in a recent number of the Bazar, is show- 
ing marvellous facility and power in the same line. Miss 
Brown’s description of an old mother, wearied by the affec- 
tionate and Uver-zealous care of ber son and daughter, must 
have touched every one who happened on her story Hearts- 
ease, in one of the magazines a few weeks ago. The son 
and daughter watched *‘ mother” with unceasing vigilance. 
They never suffered her to help in the house-work, nor to 
take a step which they could save her, and being a woman 
of great independence and active temperament, *‘ Old Lady 
Lamson” naturally chafed under these loving restraints. 
One afternoon the young people were hurriedly summoned 
from home by the illness of a relative, and having no time 
to make arrangements, had to leave their mother alone for 
the night. At once, with the impetuous haste of a girl, 
she entered on a wild career of work, went down cellar 
with a candle, and up garret as well, and having baked 
biscuits for her supper, sat up all night in her happy free- 
dom, washing and ironing the yellowed shirts her husband 
had left behind him forty years ago. 

Mrs. Oliphant excels in delineating the elderly heroine, and 
lingers with loving detail on every bit of her dress, her little 
ways, her occasional sharpness of manner, and her individ- 
uality, always more pronounced than that of a girl. Here 
is her picture of her latest and almost her sweetest elderly 
gentlewoman, the heroine of Who Was Lost and Is Found: 
**She was about sixty, a little woman, but trim in figure, 
with a pleasant color, and eyes still bright with animation 
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and interest. She wore much the same dress all the year 
through, which was a black silk gown of varying degrees 
of richness (her best could ‘stand alone,’ it was so good); 
or rather of newness, for the best gown of one year was the 
every-day dress of another, not so fresh, perhaps, but wear- 
ing to the last thread, and —— looking good to the last, 
as a good black silk ought to do. Over this she wore a 
white shawl, which on superior occasions was of China 
crape beautifully embroidered, a thing to be remembered, 
but often of humbler material. I recollect one of fine wool 
with colored border printed in what was called an Indian- 
pine pattern in thosedays. But whatever the kind was, she 
always wore a white shawl. Her cap was also all white, 
lace for best, but not for every-days, trimmed with white 
ribbons, and tied under the chin with the same. . It 
was ali very comfortable, a on the wintry evenings 
when the fire sparkled, and the lamp burned softly, and 
everything felt warm and looked bright—as bright as Mrs. 
aps bs face, with her white hair under her white cap, and 
her white shaw] upon her shoulders.” 

Miss Wilkins’s method is quite different from that of Mrs. 
Oliphant. She frequently contrasts her heroines; there will 
be two old women in one of her charming tales. For ex- 
ample, take this bit from An Unwilling Guest ; ‘* Mrs. Steele 
stalked out of the room. Her black silk dress rattled, and 
her new shiny shoes creaked. She had-on some jingling 
chains and bracelets, and long gold ear-rings with litile balls 
attached, which swung and bobbed and tinkled as she 
walked.. . Susan Lawson’s old face looked like porcelain 
in the strong light, which seemed almost to shine through it. 
Her skin was thin and clear, and stretched tightly over the 
delicate face bones. There was a faint pink on the cheeks.” 

Miss Wilkins’s elderly heroines are the product of New 
England winds and snows, of long self-denying years, and 
a narrow bill of fare. ‘ Fidelia,” one of them, ** stood in 
the morning light, with her head nodding like a flower in 
the wind. her yellow-gray hair was crimped, and put up 
carefully in a little coil, with two long curls on either side. 
Her long delicate face, which always had a downward droop 
as it nodded, had a soft polish like ivory.” 

A gallery of portraits from Miss Wilkins’s works would 
have many such fragile old ladies to show. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, in Marcella’s mother, has a heroine of great interest as 
a psychological study, and even more attractive to many of 
her readers is the old village woman who set her fine old 
face resolutely against innovations, and plaited her straw 
defiantly, saying, *‘ Jimmy Gedge ’Il last my time.” As for 
Blackmore, in Perleycross he has shown masterly skill in 
drawing an old woman of great age, immense courage, and 
superstition equalled only by her wickedness. It must, on 
the whole, be admitted that the elderly heroine has added a 
new zest to literature 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


T the autumn Grand Prix, M. and Madame Casimir-Perier 

made their first appearance in Paris. They drove out 
in a very grand new landau, especially made for the occa- 
sion, shaped something like a boat, set on high springs, 
and decorated with a panoply over which were the French 
colors. It was conducted by postilions mounted on three 
of the four horses that drew the carriage, the postilions 
wearing yellow liveries, with tricolored cockades on their 
hats. This was quite as much state as was ever adopted by 
Louis Napoleon when he was Emperor of the French, ex- 
cept, I think, that he had outriders. 

have seen M. Casimir-Perier once quite near at band, on 
a day wher we visited the Chamber of Deputies and he 
presided. We looked at other men who were in view at 
that moment more than we did at him—my experience is 
that one never does have the perspicacity to look most at 
the man Who is going to be President—and I have only a 
half-defined recollection of a slender, dignified, youngish 
looking man, with a good deal of brown hair, a keen pene- 
trating eye, and a high forehead, denoting a great deal of 
power. 

The President has been very indifferently received, which 
is not hard to understand, I thivk, He has had very much 
the same kind of hard position to fill that Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner has had in Harper's MaGazive in following up 
* Trilby ” with ‘The Golden House.” * The Golden House” 
is a fine story, an unusual story, and nothing could be more 
unjust to Mr. Warner than that sensation with which one 
opens the Magazine each time and says, ‘‘ Yes, but it isn’t 
‘Trilby!” Cunsimir-Perier is a fine man, an unusual man, 
but he isn’t Carnot. And he must suffer for his differences. 
Everything he does is misjudged. If he gives money to the 

yor, it’s for an advertisement. If he makes a visit to the 
hospital where they are trying the new remedy fordiphtheria 
and gives $2000 to the cause, it’s to make himself popular. 
He is a royalist, which is against him, while Carnot was a 
republican. And he has not nearly the help from his wife 
that Carnot had. 

Madame Casimir-Perier, so far,is known to the world as 
a delightful society woman who gives good dinners. Ma- 
dame Carnot, you know, without being too booky, was im- 
mensely serious, and knew how to attract and hold clever 
men—the cleverest of the French journalists and men of 
that sort. So that without precisely doing things to have 
them talked about, they were talked about, and popularity 
came sooner for her than it might do for another quite as 
deserving. I’m watching with a good deal of interest to 
see what the fate of the Casimir-Periers is going to be. By 
what happy inspiration or by what turn of circumstances 
are they going to surprise public favor? Or by what linger- 
ing death are their political fortunes going to die? It's 
going to be a very nice psychological study of this poor hu- 
man nature of ours, which is all so much alike. It was 
Daniel Webster, wasn’t it, who said that mankind was never 
reasonable, but was only capable of being made so by some- 
body who had the will-power to brush away the clouds of 
tradition and prejudice with which our minds are ob- 
structed. It remains to be seen what Casimir-Perier will 
do in this line. 

Madame Casimir-Perier, at the Grand Prix, like all the rest 
of the swells, was dressed in velvet—black in her case, since 
she is wearing light mourning, so that her bonnet was also 
black. ‘This is a velvet year, for those who can afford it— 
velvet trimmed with fur. The prettiest new gowns that 
were worn at Miss Sperry’s wedding with the Prince Poni- 
atowski were in velvet. The bride's sister wore a quaint 
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shade of wine-rose, slashed on the corsage and sleeves over 
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ivory satin veiled with lace, with each slashing outlined with 
dark fur. The bonnet was a dainty little thing of rose vel- 
vet covered with gold embroidery, finished with bunches of 
mauve flowers, with a black aigrette at one side. 

Another dress, worn on the same occasion, was a lovely 
jade-green velvet. The corsage had a picture-collar, and 
epaulettes of ivory satin embroidered with spangles and 
edged with sable. Another smart little gown had a skirt of 
black diamantine, with a bolero of mort-né Persian lamb, 
worn with one of Virot’s new tours de cov. I’m always 
writing you about these little affairs to go round the neck, 
because they always appear with the regularity of the sea- 
sons. The Parisian women love them. Virot's are made of 
rosettes of black chiffon relieved by chowr of cherry ribbed 
velvet. Others are of chiffon, brightened by little bouquets 
of violets, or Lbuuches of roses in the new shades of cerise, 
rose, and aubergine. A tiny bunch of flowers is often fast- 
ened on to the little mink boas, which are still popular. 

The only ball of the scason, so far, has been the dance 
given by Mrs. Walden Pell to celebrate her eighty-fourth 
birthday. She is the doyenne of the American colony, and 
each year gives a birthday dinner to her oldest friends, fol- 
lowed by a delightful little dance for the young people. 
One of the prettiest new dresses was a lovely pink silk, one 
of the new thickly ribbed silks that are the latest thing, 
trimmed with jet. The corsage was of crinkled crépe with 
full sleeves, while around the waist and bust were jet gal- 
loons. A tiny little pattern in jet beads, starting at the 
hips, was embroidered down each seam of the front breadths. 
This seems to be the only sort of trimming that is put on 
skirts now. Asa rule, they are perfectly plain. 

People are very slow about getting their new things this 
year. They say the great dressmakers are trying Wo start 
eccentricities and exaggerated styles, and one is shown at 
Worth’s and such places boleros of Astrakhan with four 
metres of the fur in the sleeves, and sleeves in general so 
big that one has to turn sidewise to get out of adoor, One 
woman I know asked her maid if she thought she could 
do anything with a last year’s skirt. ‘* Yes,” she said, she 
“thought there was enough for a pair of sleeves and a 
wuche”! That ‘‘ pair of sleeves and wuche” has got to be 
a great joke with us. I don’t think these extraordinary 
things will take, though, and the best gowns I have seen 
have not been bizarre. There are a lot of pretty theatre 
blouses that have been made laicly, A very dressy little 
blouse was in soft white silk covered with spangies. It 
was shirred on the shoulders at each side, and feli full in 
blouse fashion in front. The elbow sleeves were of lace, and 
falling over them were deep full epaulettes in white antique 
velvet edged with dark fur, with the armholes also outlined 
with fur. Collar of white velvet, edged round the throat 
with a tiny fur band. Another is of white lace, made blouse 
fashion, with big sleeves, and finished with a tour de cou of 
ermine and geranium velvet chouz. Another is a full blouse 
of pink mousseline de soie, over which go bretelles of mink, 
belt and sleeves of black velvet, with tiny choux of the same 
fastening the full draped collar. Another blouse has ruby 
velvet sleeves and collar, and an immense lace bertha caught 
down with a band of mink forming a yoke, finished at the 
bust with a chou of ruby velvet. Siill another is of white 
cloth cut out in a pattern on scarabee velvet; collar, sleeves, 
and choux of scarabee velvet. 

Ermine seems to be worn more than ever. At one of the 
Chantilly races a pretty little French marquise wore a skirt 
of Havana crocodile velvet, and an entire bolero of ermine. 
Ermine is seen, too, in yokes, sometimes outlined with pas- 
sementerie in gold and azure, to take away the sombre ef- 
fect of the fur. It is also used for bands and _ bretelles. 
Cloth and crépon gowns are often trimmed with perforated 
bands over satin of a different color, the perforations some- 
times outlined with jet. Crocodile materials in cloth and 
velvet are new and pretty, especially in Havana colors, 
made up with great Directoire revers, or belt and collar of 
satin of the same shade. 

A pretty little gown at Colombin’s the other day was in 
Havana cloth with a bolero with the entire front slashed 
over a blouse of cerise velvet. 1 just jot down, you see, at 
random, all the pretty things I've seen, whether they belong 
together or not. One of the novelties of the season seems 
to be round pleats like organ-pipes, though how they are 
made | haven't so far been able to discover. French dress- 
makers, when they show you their latest creations, haven't 
the specialty of letting you look at them very carefully— 
to go and have the thing copied by a little dressmaker at 
home. But these pleats, as | said, are quite round, and ap- 
pear on blouse fronts to corsages, sometimes embroidered at 
the top in a point with spangles and beads. 

A pretty simple walking dress is in brown serge trimmed 
with blood-red soutache braid. The front is a blouse finish- 


ed with a bolero-shaped affair edged with the braid, but the 
upper part of which forms a large jabot like a cravat, fin- 
ished at the throat. with a chou of red velvet. 

Karuanme De Forest. 





DREss AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


b bee gay week of the Horse Show brought into view 
many of the new gowns that have already been de- 
scribed in the Bazar. One of the gowns most often re- 
peated was after Paquin’s model that introduced the very 
wide skirt with steels and with many godets. This was 
seen again and again in the winter crépons in bluet or violet 
shades, the round waist trimmed with au effective white 
lace edged with dark brown fur, forming a ceinture, and 
crossing the back to extend half-way down the large slecves. 
The front was decorated with a ribbon of black satin span- 
gled with bluets, and a belt of the same. The costume was 
completed by a small bonnet of velvet and fur with lace 
and bluet spangles by some stylish young matrons, while 


others wore large picture-hats of velvet with drooping 


plumes. 

Black costumes brightened by color were seen on every 
hand. One well-known beauty who wears most effective 
black gowns had one of the wide Paquin skirts of black 
satin, the waist showing black chiffon in front, with a soft 
collar and belt of purplish-red velvet. The folds in the back 
of the skirt were in evidence their whole length, as her wra 
was a bolero that merely reached the waist. This beautiful 
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garment is a short jacket, scarcely more than a waist, of 
glossy black Persian lamb, with olive green sleeves richly 
embroidered. There are bishops’ sleeves, wide from top to 
bottom, and of a width excelling any yet seen. A small 
bonnet heavily jetted completed the toilette. 

Cloth and camel's-hair gowns were much worn in tan or 
bluet tints. One bluet camel’s-hair has a jacket-waist em- 
broidered and braided in a new way, with the design open, 
yet the braid standing on edge, and everywhere were in- 
serted glittering pieces of jet, both large and smali, and the 
whole jacket bound with seal-skin, ‘lhe front turns back 
in revers from a bluet vest embroidered with gold and belt- 
ed with seal fur, A close collar is also wrought with gold, 
and the gigot sleeves are of the plain bluct camel’s-hair. A 
band of seal skin trims the foot. 

A very rich gown of the new glossy cloth is of tan-color, 
the skirt widely gored, and trimmed at the bottom with a 
bund of brown velvet, a thick cord on both edges, and a 
band of sable fur between. It is attached to a crushed belt 
of soft brown velvet, which covers the end of the waist, 
‘This waist is a bolero of the lustrous cloth, the back seam- 
less, of course, and trimmed at the top with two round tabs 
falling from the collar, and most delicately embroidered 
with chenille of extremely fine strands. The jacket fronts 
with revers are similarly embroidered, and open on a blouse- 
vest of dark brown velvet very fully gathered to the collar- 
band, then drooping on the belt. The sleeves of velvet have 
a large puff at the top, and are embroidered below. 

Richest of all were the velvet gowns, some of black, others 
green, brown, or blue, and still others shading through two 
colors. A changeable blue and green velvet gown imported 
by Mrs. Donovan has « round waist, with «u shallow round 
yoke, and front piece of plain green velvet covered with 
stripes of iridescent bends, green and blue, with alternating 
stripes of jet. ‘The beads fall like a fringe on the yoke, and 
longer fringe is below to the belt. The high collar is of 
green velvet laid in even folds. The ghicé velvet sleeves 
are gathered in the seam nearly all their length, and flare 
about the wrist, where they wre bordered with fur. ‘The 
belt of black satin is in soft folds. 


DINNER AND THEATRE WAISTS. 

Many waists of velvet made to wear with various skirts 
are trimmed with a wide collar of Venise lace in vandyke 
points or in other points of colored beads. One of the latter 
has a small Pompadour square in front and back filled in 
with petunia silk dotted with rings of iridescent beads. 
Below this are vandyke points of black velvet, meeting on 
the bust similar points coming up from the belt, and between 
all these points are festoons of beads of the petunia shade 
of the silk swinging on a background of black repped silk. 
‘The new lacelike pussementerie of fine black silk cords forms 
shoulder-straps, and edges the square in frontand back. A 
high collar of bias black velvet is fastened behind in two 
littie frills in the way used when stocks were introduced, 
and a soft velvet belt is made to match. Mutton-leg sleeves 
have points of the black repped silk at the top, with swing- 
ing festooned beads. 

A Doucet waist of black Liberty satin droops like a 
French blouse below the belt from under a bolero of alter- 
nate stripes of olive-green velvet and jet. A remarkably 
rich white lace, much like embroidery, forms revers and a 
deep collar. The high collar and belt are of moiré ribbon. 

Cuiffon sleeves in velvet waists are also very effective, 
One specially pretty is of golden-brown velvet trimmed 
with brown tur, the sleeves large puffs to the elbow, of light 
yellow chiffon gathered over yellow taffeta, and finished 
around the arm with a twist of brown velvet. 

The bright rose chiffon called American Beauty is very 
becoming when fully gathered about the neck and waist 
over a fitted taffeta lining of the same shade. ‘The so-called 
Paquin collar of close folds, with one or two points turned 
over on the sides, is made of velvet, black, leaf green, brown, 
or else of the rich color of the chiffon. The black chiffon 
waist, either shirred or accordion-pleated, remains one of the 
most useful and popular for both young and elderly wo- 
men. A pretty addition to it is the very narrow yellow 
Valenciennes lace called butter-colored set in lengthwise 
rows about two inches apart amid the pleating. Many 
colored collars of velvet or chiffon are prepared for black 
waists, and belts are made to match them, 

VARIETIES. 

While plain moiré is still worn, the novelty in this rich 
fabric is very broadly striped in two colors. Only two 
stripes of the moiré are in a breadth, such as black nacré 
moiré in a small pattern with the alternating stripes of 
corn-flower blue satin. This is, for the round skirt of a 
calling toilette, made with a waist of plain velvet, matching 
the black or blue, as one chooses. 

Uncut velvets with rich thick reps are again very much 
used for parts of costumes—for the waist only, or for the 
puffed. sleeves and the wide skirt. They also furnish the 
stock and belt of dresses of contrasting color. 

Richly repped silks that have the sheen of velvet are im- 
ported both in lengthwise and crosswise reps. They come 
in brilliant colors, in glowing ponceau red, turquoise blue, 
mauve, and cerise, and from pale yellow to deep orange. 

Moiré velvet is one of the fabrics chosen for carriage 
cloaks and for those worn over evening dresses. For the 
latter one of the richest is a large pelisse of cerise moiré 
velvet trimmed with chinchilla and white lace. The waist 
is very easy fitting and the skirts are wide enough for those 
of the newest dresses. A shoulder-cape of the moiré velvet 
is edged with chinchilla, aud a smaller velvet cape above is 
entirely covered with Venetian lace. A high flaring collur 
is of chinchilla on one side and velvet on the other. Enor 
mous sleeves complete this superb wrap. In black with 
sable or chinchilla trimming this would be an elegant clouk 
for afternoon calls. 

A novelty in woollen fabrics is woven in open squares in 
imitation of the perforated cloths and velvets. It is usually 
in large plaids, and the small open spaces are in the corners 
of the squares. The fabric is of a solid color, so that it may 
be effectively used above a contrasting color, as pale tan 
with open squares showing pink silk beneath, dark blue 
with cerise showing through, or black over green lining. 

Faille stamped with birds or with butterflies is one of the 
novelties of the season, and a unique dress of sky-blue faille 
has flights of gray swallows upou it. Pale blue tulle is the 
be paeney in preference to chiffon. ‘The low waist has folds 
of tulle forming the upper part, with a drapery around it 
of faille, and short sleeves of tulle. Two stuffed swallows 
are posed as if flying down the corsage front. The skirt 
has a breadth of the faille in front, with side breadths of 
pleated tulle, and faille godets in the back. A swallow is 
mounted high on the left panel, and another much lower on 
the right side. 








Fig. 6.—Bobice Trmmines 


GOWNS AND TOILETTE ACCESSORIES. 


MONG some new and original Paris models, of which 
LX sketches are shown on this page, is a black silk recep- 
tion gown, made of handsome faille, relieved by cream 
guipure lace that is gold-threaded and spangled in jet and 
gold. The lace forms a short square bolero, edged with jet 
fringe, and cut round at the neck to afford space for a 
shallow transparent black net guimpe, overhung with jet 
fringe; the stock-collar above, with flaring loops at the sides, 
is also of net. The spangled guipure also forms slender 
panels on the front of the skirt, a pointed girdle, and the 
forearms of the black silk balloon sleeves. 

A second model is in ‘he ever-popular white and black, 
relieved by a touch of magenta. The material is open em- 
broidery on white taffeta, which, for the skirt, is mounted on 
a black silk foundation. The foundation for the corsage is 
an accordion-pleated black chiffon blouse, on which is hun 
a short low-cut bolero of the embroidery, which is fastened 
on the shoulder. The belt and collar-band are of magenta 
satin, fastening in a small chow, and there is a chou on each 
shoulder, the one of black chiffon, and the other of ma- 
genta, 

Jengaline remains a favorite silk for young ladies’ even- 
ing gowns, and comes in new shades of morning-glory and 
coral pink, ciel blue, cicada green, ete. Transparent chiffon 
or silk muslin to match is frequently used in combination, 
to break up the too solid effect of the silk by itself. The 
design shown in Fig. 3 is of light blue bengaline and. silk 
muslin, with black point de Venise and black velvet ribbon. 
The low bodice has an accordion-pleated vest of the silk 
muslin framed in lace bretelles, which are headed by velvet 
ribbon shoulder-straps with knots. Lace and accordion- 
pleating are similarly placed side by side to form a narrow 
panel on each side of the skirt, which is strapped with vel- 
vet ribbons. The back of the skirt is plain and full; the 
sleeves are large double puffs of muslin 

Diaphanous chiffon is still growing in favor for evening 
waists, mounted over silk of the same or a contrasting 
color. Two such waists are shown in Figs.4 and 5. In 
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Figs. 4 and 5.—Cuirron AND SiLK WaAIstTs. 


Fig. 4 the chiffon is shirred in puffs that circle about the 
neck and shoulders, and divides to be drawn in folds to the 
sides, the part below gathering in folds to the waist under 
a ribbon belt. The sleeves are of taffeta silk to match the 
chiffon. The other waist is composed of alternate flat puffs 
of chiffon and lace insertions, with moiré sleeves, and velvet 
ribbon collar and belt. 

Skirts as a rule are absolutely devoid of trimming, but all 
sorts of pretty devices are resorted to for relieving and 
brightening the bodice. A few of these are illustrated in 
the group Fig.6. <A pink moiré ribbon collar-band forms 
the basis of one, shaped to a point at the front and fastened 
under a chiffon chow at the back, a similar chou being placed 
on either side of the front. Three bands extend downward 
from the front of the collar, composed of narrow yellowish 
lace and inch-wide moiré ribbons; the middle one is eleven 
inches, the outer two are nine inches long, and each is pleated 
to a chiffon chow, and crossed near the top with an appliqué 
lace leaf. A soft drooping vest of cream chiffon, with a 








Fig. 9.—Lace CoLuLars. 








Fig. 7.—Vanious TorLeTTe ACCESSORIES. 


double lace jabot on either side, is joined to ribbon collar 
and belt bands, studded with two chouz to finish the ends of 
the jabots. A collar-band of changeable velvet ribbon is 
gathered at the ends to fasten in two headings at the back, 
and studded with a chou of the ribbon on each side. The 
fan-shaped frill at the front is made of a yard and a quarter 
of embroidered chiffon five inches deep, doubled and gather- 
ed, caught to the collar with a smal! knot of the ribbon, and 
spread and tacked lightly to the chouz on the sides. A flat 
collar-band of narrower velvet ribbon is shaped by a seam 
at the front and fastened under a bow at the back; caught 
to the front with a velvet knot is a lace bow, each half of 
which is made of a yard and one-eighth of six-inch lace, 
with the ends joined and the top gathered. A chiffon 
collar is made of the chiffon underlaid with bias satin, 
gathered in a little puff at the front and at the ends; a large 
chiffon rosette is placed on each side. 

Various small toilette accessories are shown in the group 
Fig. 7. _A graceful fan chatelaine of oxidized silver has a 
little painted miniature at the centre of the clasp. Shell 
hair-pins with wrought gold or silver top bave lost none of 
their popularity, and are now frequently accompanied by 
little side combs to match. Belt buckles are numerous and 
varied, one illustrated being of gold in a rococo design, the 
other of heavy interlaced silver, with a novel bar-and-ball 
fastening. The bow-knot is such an exceedingly apt design 
for brooches and watch-pins that it retains the favor it so 

omy won, and is constantly brought out in new forms; 
that illustrated has the ribbon of oxidized silver, with a gold 
chain and swivel. The little lace-pin shown is a twisted 
— bar with an enamelled forget-me-not, connected with a 

all pin. The convenient little black satin fan, of which 
two views are given, folds into such small compass that it 
can be comfortably stowed away in a pocket. 

Small theatre hats like those illustrated are of metallic 

ssementerie with jet and spangles, and of braided or em 

roidered felt. The hat being small and in itself ornate, the 
trimming is of less moment and usually consists of an aigrette 





Fig. 11.—Eventne Tres anp Siiprzrs. 
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accompanied by light satin or velvet chouz, or 
knots, or flowers. 

A favorite bodice trimming this season is the 
lace collars, Fig. 9, in heavy guipure, both in the 
plain cream or butter-colored laces and the metal- 
threaded or jet-spangled varieties. In addition to 
collars there are numerous other fitted garnitures 
of various shapes in laces, and also in jet passe- 
menteries, Fig. 10. 

A moderate French heel is still preferred for 
evening and house shoes, while the lower and 
broader English heel prevails for walking boots. 
Occasionally, however, a low heel is desired for 
an evening slipper, like that shown in Fig. 11, 
which is of patent-leather, with moderate round- 
ed toe. Much more pointed is aslipper in a com- 
bination of alligator and patent-leather, with white 
silk stitching. The tie illustrated is of French 
kid foxed with patent-leather. 


WINTER GOWNS. 

DARK green serge gown made in simple 

“AX semi-tailor style, Fig. 1, has an untrimmed 

full skirt and a short smooth-fitting bodice that 

opens on a full vest of white silk. The lower 

half of the vest is crossed by green velvet straps 

caught with a small pearl button. The stock-col- 

lar is green velvet, and rolling from the edges of 

the vest is a slashed collar of écru guipure lace 
applied on white silk. 

Fig. 2 shows the bodice of a biscuit-colored 
cloth gown. It is made full at the front and back, 
and topped off by a yoke and standing collar of 
chestnut-brown velvet, with scalloped lower edge. 
A crush belt of the velvet is studded with two 
cloth rosettes. 


Fig. 2.—Gown witH Vetvet Youre 


A geranium-red crépon gown for a young lady is 
relieved by black velvet, part plain and part span- 
gled. Two graduated bands frame the front breadth 
of the skirt. The bodice is a full drooping French 
biouse, with jet and gold spangled collar and belt 
bands, and a spangled band outlining a square on 
the front of the waist. The balloon puffs of the 
sleeves are traversed by plain velvet bands that ter- 
minate at the elbow in a draped band with chouz. 

Rough-striped wool in mingled blue and black is 
employed for the skirt of the costume Fig. 4, with 
a band of gray fur bordering the foot. The bodice 
is of bluet velvet, made with a plain back and a 
swathed front, draped full from shoulder to shoulder, 
and with a deep girdle piece buttoned across the low- 
er part. Neck and wrists are edged with fur. 


CARDS AND FAVORS FOR THE 
DINNERS TO BE. 
BY CLARE BUNCE. 
Se one essential characteristic of the season’s 
dinner favors is simplicity. Ornate and over- 
whelming display is not to take first place. It has 
come to be recognized for what it is, an ostentatious 
vulgarity, and one can look forward to dining this 
coming winter without the dread of souvenirs too 
heavy and too numerous to be easily carried away. 
The fundamental idea which underlies the use of 
favors must be the giving and receiving of a pretty 
token which marks the event and serves to keep it 
fresh in the mind as long as some trifle will keep 
fresh and dainty. The degeneracy of the custom 
into the giving of gifts could not possibly take per- 
manent hold. It allowed too great license to the 
vulgar-minded. It allowed too great opportunity 
for rivalry to the nouveaux riches. The truly ele- 
gant hostesses were bound to tire of the fashion 
while it was short-lived, and it would not have re- 
quired overmuch foresight to predict the present 
change. Certainly the simple charming things 
which the dealers are now showing must appeal to 
every woman of taste, and there is every reason to 
assert that coming dinners and luncheons will be 
marked by the absence of silver souvenirs and elab- 
orate costly favors. 
The guest and menu cards are a study in them- 
selves. The latter are indeed only to be used for 
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Fig. 1.—Woo.t Gown with APprLiep Lace Revers COLLar. 


Fig. 4.—Costums or Rovenr-strirepD Woo. with DRaPED 
Vetvet Bopice. 
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extremely formal functions, and then are most 
often combined with the yame of the guest, but, 
nevertheless, the cards of all sorts are offered in 
tempting styles. One design which, I am told, 
has already won distinguished patronage is a 
genuine etching on parchment. The work is ex- 

uisite. The card is truly a work of art, and even 
the tiny scene or head would be of far too great 
cost for the purpose were it not that artists find 
paintings to sell slowly, and are forced to eke out 
an income with pot-boilers of the sort. As it is, 
these delightful cards sell for six dollars a dozen, 
and so cannot be said to be high-priced. An order 
given to one large dealer for a ronal bride’s 
last girls’ luncheon is for a series of these cards 
all to show ideal feminine heads. In this case the 
cards are to be large, and will contain besides the 
name the menu for each guest. They are in very 
truth exquisite and delightful, and eminently 
suited to the occasion. 

Pen-and-ink sketches, too, are in demand, and 
again these are done by skilled artists whose 
names the dealer dare not even whisper. And as 
the fact is that artists of repute are reduced to 
such straits, the gain to the dinner-giving world is 
beyond dispute. The sketches are some dainty, 
some Vigorous, some humorous, but always they 
are delighiful. To be told that they can be put 
chased for one dollar each is to make one tremble 
for art, but to the diner-out who asks no further 
than that he be entertained they bring unqualified 
delight. One set which I was shown was fora 
stag dinner, and very funny indeed were the 
sketches which filled one corner of each card. 
Humor had the day for the nonce, and the artist 
supplied material for amusement as well as really 





Fig. 3.—Youne Lapy’s Crépon Gown. 


fine art. Another was for a luncheon and some ex- 
quisite costume, quite the latest mode, was sketched 
upon each one. In this case great care must have 
been taken in gathering material, or the artist must 
have rarely observant eyes. The gowns are all ex- 
quisite. They might have been designed by Worth 
or Félix, and they are as daintily finished in every 
detail as fine pen-drawing can make them. Surely 
with such cards to serve as souvenirs, nothing more, 
unless a bunch of violets, could be asked by the 
most exacting guest or generous hostess. The cards 
are perfect in themselves. They become favors as 
well by virtue of their own intrinsic worth. 

Miniatures are also good, also charming, but less 
costly and less artistic. They are shown upon small 
guest cards only, and are executed by such decora- 
tive artists as are clever, but do not rank among the 
brotherhood which produces the etchers and the per 
fect workers with pen and ink. 

These cards show faces done in water-color and 
surrounded by a wreath frame with the inevitable 
Empire bow. They are very charming, bright, ef 
fective, and all that a card need be, while they sell 
for the low price of four dollars a dozen. Alto- 
gether they andthe cut flowers may be said to be 
the probable rivals for popular use. These last are 
just what the name suggests, and show flowers first 
painted across one end,thev cut on the outline. They 
are good, excellent in fact, for simple occasions, and 
they sell by the score, while the more exquisite, 
truly artistic cards are chosen by the comparatively 
few. 

Favors and souvenirs partake much of the char 
acter of the cards. Some of the most exquisite to 
be seen are made of the finest Turkish work, and 
serve as table decorations admirably well. A favor 
ite is a tiny box made from_a doily all gold and 
white. The box proper is-of silk, whatever color 
may be preferred, and the doily forms the cover. It 
is a truly lovely little trifle, which any woman would 
be glad to let rest upon her dressing-stand as a per- 
manent thing, and when filled with bonbons makes 
a charming favor. 

A phetograph frame made from a similar embroid- 
ered square is another conceit, and is excellent in its 
way. It can be used to contain the guest card for 
the time being, and later can be filled as the owner 
may choose. Either of these charming objects can 











be purchased for one dollar and a quarter each, and they are 
indeed well worth the price 

Brownie and Hagenbeck bonbonniéres are rivals for favor 
with the young folk and for children’s parties. They are 
really very amusing indeed, and novel as well. The box 
proper is made of crinkled paper. The brownie dances on 
the top in skirts made ballet style, or the famous lions, dogs, 
and bears form a fascinating group. In either case the box 
is small. It will contain just sufficient sweets to be worthy 
of its name, but will not carry disaster into the youngest 
guest’s home 

Sweet-yrass baskets surmounted by silk bags are charm 
ing. They promise to be much in demand. Models are 
shown in one or more colors, but orders are filled to suit the 
decorations of the table. The sweet-grass is always good, 
and these baskets are delightful for luncheons and break 
fasts given to women alone 

For the dinner, which happily includes all humanity, the 
greatest favorite of all is a tiny bonbon-box surmounted by 
au small Japanese vase. The box is square, not over six 
inches each way, and is made of crépe paper. To the lid 
is fastened a vase just big enough to hold a single blossom 
The vases can be had in several colors, and the boxes are 
made to match, so that whatever the color chosen for the 
decorations, these favors can be found in harmonious tints, 
and for the really small sum of half a dollar each unfilled 


OUR ELECTRIC BELL 
BY ZOE DANA UNDERHILL. 


ADMIT that I feit discouraged when Thomas told me we 

should have to move again. I am always discouraged 
when we have to move. I don’t know any other minister 
that has had charge of half the number of congregations in 
the same time that Thomas has. Somehow he always finds 
the most pernickety, fault-finding set of people wherever he 
goes, and though he spends the whole week shut up in 
his study, working himself to death over his sermons, and 
certainly does tarn out the most beautiful discourses, yet 
sooner or later some one begins making trouble, and the end 
of it is we have to move ourselves and the eight children 
and all our things from Dan to Beersheba again 

Now we had been settled in northern Alabama only six 
months, when Thomas told me he had had a call to south 
ern Vermont, and was so sure there was going to be trouble 
in the church where we were that he had accepted it im- 
mediately. I was raised in Vermont myself, and ought to 
have felt as though I was going back home, but I didn’t, 
and it was all I could do to keep down my own feelings 
enough to comfort Thomas, who was naturally unhappy 
about the way his talents weren't appreciated, and needed a 
deal of comforting before he could seem to take hold at all, 
and tel! me when he thought we ought to be ready to start. 

We had some trouble in disposing of our things in Ala 
bama, and the man who bought them didn’t behave at all 
fairly to Thomas; but finally we got off. The children 
were rather fractious on the journey, and tried their father 
a good deal, but I managed to keep them off him as much 
as possible, though with a teething baby it was rather hard 
to manage the eight at once. But when we got to the end, 
I must say I was quite repaid for all the trouble by finding 
what a pretty village we were in, and what a nice pleasant 
little place the minister's house was. The cunningest cot 
tage it was, only one story bigh, but rambling all over the 
ground, with a tiny flower garden in front, and a vegetable 
garden behind, and a five field of grass belonging to it on 
On the other side was the old church-yard, and 
not being very carefully looked after, there were a great 
many tumble-down tombstones in it, and the fence was out 
of repair. I dare say some people might think a church 
yard next door depressing, but I have got so used to it I 
rather like it; and, indeed, for a minister's house, it seems 
appropriate, and gives the premises a proper professional 
look 

Well, we settled down as quick as we could, and the six 
elder children made themselves very useful helping me to 
get things to rights; for poor Thomas was so tired with the 
long journey and had such a headache he had to go right to 
bed, and couldn't eat anything but a little hot tea and toast 
Some of the congregation had been in before we came and 
cleaned the house, so it didn’t take us long to set out the 
few things we had brought with us, till really it began to 
look quite pretty and homelike. It was a queer little house, 
because, being, as I have said, all on the ground-floor, it 
spread over a great deal of space, and all the bedrooms 
came between the kitchen and the sitting-room, which was 
inconvenient for me. I was going to keep one little servant- 
girl, and as I had to oversee her all the time, or things never 
would have gone to Thomas's liking, it made a great deal 
of running. Fortunately the last minister had been a great 
one to tinker and fix up things, and I found ever so many 
little contrivances about to save trouble. One of the best 
of them was an electric bell, that ran all the way from the 
sitting-room to the kitchen, so that if 1 was putting baby to 
sleep in the sitting-room, without disturbing her at all I 
could press the button, and bring the girl right in from the 
kitchen to tell her anything I wanted. I happened to men- 
tion to one of the congregation what a good thing that was 
going to be for me, and she said, as it was over half a year 
since the last minister had lived there, it couldn't be in run- 
ning order; but her boy was a great fellow for such things, 
and she would seud him up to fill the battery, and so on, 
so’s I could get the use of it. I thanked her; and up came the 
boy and fussed and fixed over it till he said it was all right; 
I didn't have any occasion to use it for some days, and 

‘d almost forgotten it was there, till one day I had Addie’s 
(that’s my fourth little girl) dress, that had been to the 
dyer’s, spread out over my lup and the table and the floor, 
so's | couldn't stir without getting the bits all mixed up, and 
I noticed the fire was burning low. That worried me, for 
I was afraid it would go out; and yet I couldn't get up to 
fix it, for I knew if I upset my pieces I never in the world 
could get them straight again. It was enough to drive a 
saint distracted to try to get a dress out of those bits, for it 
had always been a skimpy pattern anyway, and the child 
had grown since it was sent to the dyer’s, and the stuff had 
shrunk. I had twisted and turned it, and Jaid it upside 
down and inside out, and crooked and straight, until I was 
so confused and discouraged I[ didn't know what to do; and 
then I looked at the fire, and saw it would be out in another 
moment if it didn’t have some fresh kindlings laid on, and 
just then I thought of the electric bell at my hand. 

“Oh, what a comfort!” I cried, and lifted my hand and 
pressed it without disturbing a single piece. However, the 
girl must have been busy just then, for she didn’t answer it 
as quickly as I expected, and I was just going to ring again, 
when the door opened, and in walked a funny little one- 
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sided woman that I knew right away was an old maid, and 
a queer one too. She bobbed her Sa at me in the most 
friendly way, aud when I started up to clear away the dress 
pieces she held up her hand. 

“Now don't, don’t,” she said. ‘‘I see you're all in a 
pucker over that job, and I'd just love to help you out with 
it. There never was such a master-hand for makin’ a good- 
hangin’ skirt out of a small pattern as I be, though I say it 
that shouldn’t, an’ if you'll just let me look over them bits a 
moment mebbe I can turn ‘em to better advantage than 
what you can. There’s no use in cuttin’ and tryin’ to get a 
skirt out of that goods on the straight, an’ you'll have to cut 
it on the bias. A friend of mine that come the other day 
told me bias skirts was all the fashion now any way.” 

I was only too glad to find such a helpful neighbor, and 
took her kindness as heartily as it was meant. We sat down 
together, and she talked away for dear life while she pulled 
the pieces about. It seemed as if she couldn't talk enough; 
and yet she asked a lot of questions too, and was very anx- 
ious for the answers, though unfortunately there were a 
great many of them I couldn't answer. I judged she had 
been away from home, for she wanted information about a 
great many of the people in the village—wanted to know 
who they'd married, and how many children they had, and 
how they were getting on, and a great many more things 
that I couldn't tell. Then she wanted to know all about us, 
and there I could satisfy her better. She said she hadn't 
seen any of the children except Addie; she had seen her 
climbing the cemetery fence, and that gave her a great deal 
more interest in planning out her frock. In a few moments 
she had it done, the pieces laid together just as nice and 
neat as you please, enough to make me wonder why I hadn't 
sense enough to do it myself, when it looked so simple. and 
then up she jumped, with the same sharp little bob of her 
head. 

**Good-by,” she said. ‘I’m real glad you let me assist 
you. Do call on me again if you need any help to get a 
dress to rights. I'd be pleased as Punch to get another 
chance to come up.” And before I could say a word she 
had whisked away. 

*‘What a queer old body,” says I to myself, ‘‘ just to 
come in and help me that way, and then run right away, as 
if that was all she came for! But it was awfully good of 
her, and I’m sure the dress is going to turn out just lovely.” 

Then I saw the fire had gone out, and I had to run for 
some kindling myself to start it fresh; but I didn’t mind 
that when the anxicty about the dress was off my mind, and 
when I went out in the kitchen I found the girl had had to 
run over to a veighbor's for some eggs, so it was no wonder 
she hadn't heard the bell 

I really had very little occasion to use it, and it may have 
been ten days or more before I pressed it again to call Letty 
to the parlor. I don’t know whether I mentioned that there 
was quite a good-sized field of grass, two or three acres 
maybe, that went with our house. The minister before us 
had kept a horse, but Thomas decided we couldn’t, so, as we 
had no use for the hay, I wanted to sell it. I had spoken to 
Thomas about it several times, and he always said yes, he 
would attend to it; but the grass was fit to be cut, and no- 
thing had been done about it, and at last I put on my bon- 
net and went down to one of the neighbors, and told ber I'd 
like to sell our bay if we could get anybody to buy it. That 
very afternoon up came her hace | and as Thomas was 
out, I had to see him myself. 

** Good-afternoon, Mis’ Rickory,” says he. ‘‘I understand 
you'd like to sell the hay down in that meadow beyond the 
cemetery. I’m willin’ to take it if I can get it at a fair 
valuation. Hay ain't worth much this year, you know.” 

** What is a fair valuation, Mr. Smithson?” said I. 

‘* Well,” says he, glancing up at me kind of sharp, ‘‘I 
should say about twenty dollars for the lot.” 

I looked a little surprised, for 1 hadn't expected to get so 
much, and it went right through my head all I could do 
with an extra twenty dollars. 

** About twenty dollars,” says he over again, kind of slow 
and considering. ‘* That means cut an’ cured, of course— 
cut an’ cured ; an’ seein’ it’s the minister, I'll say a little 
more—yes, we'll say twenty-two or twenty-five dollars— 
yes, twenty-five dollars, cut and cured; but we'll have to 
settle the bargain on the spot—yes, on the spot; ‘cause I've 
got to buy somewheres else if 1 don't take that, an'I ‘ain't 
got no time to lose. Will we call it a bargain, Miss Rick- 
ory?” 


said. It was then I pressed the button to call Letty to go 
and hunt up Thomas, for I thought he might be over at tlie 
church, and I really oughtn’t to settle it alone, though twen- 
ty dollars did seem like a small fortune, and I was awfully 
afraid of letting it slip out of my hands. 

But Mr. Smithson, who didn’t understand electric bells, I 
suppose, jumped up and said then he would call in again 
in the afternoon, and was off before I could stop him. 

I thought I had made a great blunder of it, and lost Ad- 
die’s new hat, and Jerry's thick overcoat, and new shoes for 
all the other children, and some good tea for Thomas, and 
all the other things I might have got, and my eyes were just 
filling up with tears, when the parlor door flew open, and in 
walked a tall lanky man in blue overalls. I coukdn’t re 
member having seen him at church before; but he spoke 
right up as if we were acquainted. He seemed to be very 
angry about something. 

** Well, now,” he began, ‘I’m reel pleased you give me a 
chance to come in afore it was too late. That. Jeremiah 
Smithson 'd take the skin off a flint. The idee of his behav- 
in’ so to the new minister's wife, and everybody can see the 
minister ain't— Well, never mind. What I come so hasty 
for was to tell you not to trust that Jeremiah Smithson no 
further’n you can see him; and not half so fur, by a durn’ 
sight, neither. Hay’s worth double what he’s offered you. 
I know ’tis, fur the last neighbor that come down told me 
"twas fifteen dollars a ton when he left, an’ a mighty bad sea- 
son for hay, too, I jedge that little medder o’ yourn—I cast 
my eye over it as 1 was comin’ along—ain’t worth one cent 
Jess than forty dollars—standin’; it may be worth more, 
but that I can’t be sure on. Anyway it’s worth every cent 
0’ forty dollars; an’ there never was a better judge than me 
o’ the value o’ standin’ crops, an’ any one in the village ’Il tell 
you so. 

‘* Now you tell that Jeremiah he kin have that hay for 
forty dollars, standin’, an’ that you won't lay a finger to it. 
An’ tell him to take it or leave it, for there’ll be plenty niore 
wantin’ it before it’s cut. Whatever he says don’t you pay 
no attention to—jest you up and say over again, the rice 
for the hay on that medder is forty dollars, standin’, and you 
can take it or Jeave it, an’ you'll see how quick he'll come 
round,” 

I was quite taken by surprise, but the man looked so hon- 
est, and so interested in my getting fair treatment, and 
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so disgusted with Mr. Smithson, that I told him I would 
follow his advice, with a great many thanks. He seemed 
leased at that, and said good-by in the most friendly way. 

e even told me that if I ever wanted any more advice about 
any farming matters he hoped I wouldn't hesitate to call on 
him, for he would like nothing so much as a chance, as he 
said, ‘‘to come up an’ take a little look around an’ talk over 
things.” 

He really seemed to go quite unwillingly, and as he went 
out I heard him still muttering to himself that Jeremiah 
Smithson was the ‘‘ darndest, ugliest, disobliginest old skiu- 
flint ever I see.” 

Well, it seemed as if worries were bound to come just 
then, for just as I was thinking how nice Addie’s dress and 
new hat would look together, and taking a little solid com- 
fort in the idea of ber going up the aisle on Sunday so tidy, 
the baby in the next room waked with a squall. 

She never cried, so it startled me, and I ran in as fast as 
1 could go; and there was the poor little thing, all drawn up 
in a bow-knot, and crying us if her little heart would break. 
I thought it was a pin, and got everything off her as quick 
as I could, but she never stopped screaming, and all I could 
say or do wouldn't comfort her. I brought her in by the 
fire and warmed her toes, but she only screamed harder, 
and I was at my wits’ end. I rang the bell for Letty to run 
for the doctor, or for one of the neighbors, at 7 rate, for I 
was afraid she was going iuto convulsions. Letty didn’t 
come and didn’t come, and I rang again; and then, instead 
of Letty, the nicest old woman walked into the room. She 
was quite bent, and her hair was white, but she had the 
sweetest motherly face, and she came right up and looked 
at the baby where she lay screaming and twisting in my 
arms. 

“‘ Poor little girl!” she said. ‘‘She’s in awful pain, ain't 
she? But don’t take on so, my dear; there isn’t + danger; 
it’s only a bad colic, and we'll have her well in a jiffy.” 

I suppose she saw a doubting look in my face, but she 
only smiled again. 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, reassuringly, ‘1 know all about it. 
Mercy! haven't I raised ten of my own?—and I won't say 
how many of the neighbors’. Do you think I don’t know 
when a baby has the colic, my dear? Here, hold her across 
your shoulder—so—and that will ease her a little, while I 
ran for some hot water and just the herbs I want. They're 
growing right out here in the garden. Isn't that lucky? 
Though I oughtn’t to call it luck, either, for I planted them 
myself years ago, and the seeds have been sowing them- 
selves ever since.” 

She was off wonderfully quick for such an old woman, 
and it wasn't five minutes, though it seemed half a century 
to me, with the baby kicking and squalling, before she was 
back with some sort of hot mixture in a teacup. She fed 
it to the child with a spoon while I helf her, and it really 
seemed to me as if her look and her voice ought to do as 
much good as the medicine. 

‘* Thefe, tliere, pretty dear,” she said,“ drink it down, and 
in a few minutes she'll be easier. There, little sweet lamb! 
Now cuddle her down close, and in a second she'll stop ery- 
ing. It always was the most wonderfully soothing mixture. 
I made it:myself, and I never was so proud of anything as 
I was of that.” 

“ Why,” said I, ‘‘ did you ever live here ?” 

‘* Yes, dearie,” she said, ‘‘1 used to live right in this very 
house, and-I had-all my herbs growing out in the yard be- 
hind.” 

** But,” I said, “ I thought this house had always been the 
minister's house.” 

“Oh no, not always,” she answered ; “1 used to be in it 
once, byt that was years and years ago, and before it was 
taken for the minister. Mrs. Dill my name is, but they all 
used to call me Mother Dill.” 

“And now,” said I, ‘‘I suppose you are living in some 
other part of the village ?” 

She gave me a funny little look. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” she said, 
“I'm stopping in—another part of the village. But now 
look at your little lamb there ; see if she hasn't fallen sound 
asleep.” 

And so she had, with her head cuddled down on my shoul- 
der, and a tear on her cheek. She sobbed in her sleep when 
I turned her over. 

“Poor little thing!” said Mrs. Dill, with her motherly 
look: ‘‘she’ll be all right now. You can lay her down if 
you like, and cover her up warm. And if ever she has an- 
other turn like that, give her some more of the same mix- 
ture. You'll see all the herbs laying on the kitchen table, 
where 1 put em down in a hurry. You want to take — 
parts of ‘em all, and give ’em a quick boil up, and then feed 
her a teaspoonful at a time. It'll stop any pain in the 
world—and do the baby no harm either; Mother Dill's 
Mixture they used to call it when I first made it. I don’t 
know if they use it still or not; but that’s neither here nor 
there. Be sure and call me if the baby’s ailing again. I'm 
so glad you sent for me this time. Good-by, my dear.” 
And she was out of the room and off before I got the little 
thing tucked up on the sofa. When I reached the door she 
was nowhere to be seen, which surprised me, and showed 
that she must have been a wonderfully quick walker for a 
woman of her years and size. 

The baby’s squalls, I found, had disturbed Thomas a 
good deal, and I was real sorry. They had prevented him 
from fixing his mind on his discourse for the next week, 
and this was too bad, for when once the thread of Thom- 
as’s thoughts gets broken it is always very hard for him to 
find it again. Every day after that he kept referring to 
the baby’s colic (poor little soul, she couldn't dream of the 
harm she had done), and saying how it had put him back, 
and how difficult he found it to get into the right frame of 
mind for writing. And on Saturday morning he came to 
me, really with tears in his eyes, and confessed he hadn't 
yet been able to write a sentence of his Sunday sermon. I 
had just done up all the work, and was sitting down for a 
minute’s rest in the parlor, when he began to describe to me 
the state of despair he was in; but words couldn't do it, 
and so, as I said, he took to tears. 

I was terribly distressed, because I knew he had to preach 
the sermon the very next day, and if he couldn’t write it, 
why then what was to be done? I was almost in tears too. 

**My dear,” I said, ‘‘I really don’t know which way to 
turn. The neighbors have been awfully kind to me since 
we came here, but then, of course, they couldn't write a 
sermon for you.” And then I don’t know what sort of wild 
idea got into my head, for I gave a little giggle, and I said, 
‘*They always seem to turn up, ready to help, though, 
when I ripg the bell for Letty. I believe I'll try it now!” 
And up I CL enped, and touched the electric button, But 
that made Thomas awfully mad, as well it might, poor 
man, to see me so flighty when he was in trouble. He 
drew himself up very straight and frowned at me. 
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“If you wish to make a jest of me, Eliza,” he said, 
severely, “you might at least have chosen a more suitable 
moment "—and he stalked out of the room, 

I was dreadfully sorry the moment I had spoken—I 
couldn't see how I came to do such a thing, and I was just 

ing to run after him and beg his pardon, when some one 

nocked at the parlor door, and next moment it opened slow- 
ly, and a handsome, portly gentleman walked in ; I saw at 
once, from the combined dignity pet pe of his air, that 
he was a minister in good standing and prosperous circum- 
stances. Poor Thomas has never been able to get that 
air. The stranger came forward and made me a stately 


w. 

“‘Good-morning, madam,” he said; ‘I am delighted to 
have the opportunity of meeting you. I have segue ye 
had the pleasure of Lesson you spoken of lately, and al- 
ways in the most flattering manner. I see you look a little 
disturbed. If there is anything I can do, I hope you under- 
stand, I should be happy—most happy—to assist you.” 

His manner was so kind, he seemed so sympathetic and 
really anxious to help me, that I couldn’t control my feel- 
ings. My eyes filled up again, and I gave one little sob. 
“Indeed you are very kind,” I said ; ‘‘I am in a good deal 
of distress just at this moment, though it wed seem like a 
very little thing. I have just spoken thoughtlessly to poor 
Thomas, and he has gone away much displeased, and at a 
moment when he was very unhappy. Ob, sir !—he can’t 
write his Sabbath discourse, because the baby cried so last 
Monday, and what are we todo? A minister must preach 
a sermon, and if poor Thomas can’t write it, what is to be- 
come of us ?” 

The gentleman shook himself a little, as if he were not 
thoroughly pleased, but still continued to regard me kindly. 

‘*My poor sister,” he said, ‘you must not distress 
yourself so. Writing a sermon is certainly man’s work, 
but if Thomas—I beg your pardon—if your husband—is 
temporarily disabled from attending to it—Mrs. Dill cer- 
tainly said that the baby did cry very hard—perhaps you 
might offer him a little assistance. I might even be able to 
suggest to you a few trains of thought which have passed 
through my own mind—I have plenty of opportunity for 
thinking, but no longer much for preaching; I assure you I 
shall be only too delighted to be of any use.” And be made 
me auother low bow. And then the dear man actually sat 
down and began to give me the heads for a sermon. 

I got some paper and sat down beside him, and wrote it 
off as fast as he could talk. It was a long discourse—really 
most affecting. 

“Why, sir!” I cried, as it came to an end; “that is 
really beautiful. No one could tell it from one of Thomas's 
own. 

He drew himself up again and looked at me a little stiff- 

ly. ‘Indeed,’ he answered, ‘‘I am glad if you think it 
will prove of any service to you. It isa pleasure to be able 
again to aid any one in distress, and most of all, if you will 
allow me to say so, any one who bears up as bravely as 
you do.” 
” | was quite touched, and turned to omg up the papers 
off the table, to hide my feelings. When I turned back 
again the gentleman was gone, though how such a dignified 
person could have walked so fast I can’t imagine, for when 
I looked out at the road he was nowhere to be seen. 

I read the sermon all over again, and when I had got it 
well set in my mind I hurried in to Thomas, who was look- 
ing out of the window, the picture of despair, 

‘* Well, Thomas,” said I, *‘ what will you give for a love- 
ly sermon all ready to be written down Y” 

‘* What do you mean ?” said he. 

‘“‘T’ve got one all ready for you,” said I; ‘sit down and 
write it right off!” 

He looked a little surprised, but he saw that I was in 
earnest, and down he sat with a pen in his hand, and I gave 
him the heads of the sermon, just as the strange gentleman 
had given them to me. 

‘* Why, Eliza,” said he, ‘‘that is really excellent—excel- 
lent. How did you come to think of that ?” 

‘Never you mind,” said I, for I saw it would only dis- 
tract him and get him all mixed up if I told him about our 
kind visitor, and I jumped up and ran away, leaving him to 
write it out more fully. 

And when he came to preach it the next Sunday, I heard 
no end of compliments. They really made me a little 
touchy, for you might have supposed it was better than 
Thomas's ordinary discourses. 

I have never been able to account for it; and, as for Thom- 
as, he was less able to think up an explanation even than I 
was. The only thing he has been certain of ever since was 
that New Milford was the one place that really suited him, 
and that if it hadn’t been for the bell we should have staid 
there the rest of our lives. 

The way of it was this: Old Mrs. Jephson, who lived 
down the road in the house that used to be the manse years 
before, stopped in as she was passing to say the apples on 
her old red Baldwin tree were just ripe, and I might have a 
basketful if I could send any ove to gather them. 

I was pleased as could be; and the minute she was gone I 
called in my little Tommy, and told him I wanted him to 
go over to Mrs, Jephson’s and get me a basketful of apples 
off her old tree. But ‘Tommy began to complain. 

** Now, ma,” said he, ‘‘ you know I can’t get them apples. 
How could I ever get up that big tree?” 

“Oh, Tommy,” suid 1, quickly—for I was a little tired and 
cross—‘‘a boy ought to be able to get up any tree.” 

‘* Now, ma,” said he, crying a little, ‘‘you know that 
tree’s too big and too crooked for me ever to get up. No 
boy couldn’t do it. The smartest boy in the village couldn't 
do it. 1 don’t believe any boy’s ever been up that tree. I 
don't believe old Mrs. Jeplison meant you to have them ap- 
ples. She just said you could have ’em out of spite, ‘cause 
she knew you couldn't get em.” 

**Oh, Tommy,” said I, ‘‘ you’re very tiresome. 
because you don’t want to take the trouble—” 

Here Tommy began to cry hard. 

“It ain’t a bit, ma,” he sniffed. ‘‘ It's just because I can’t; 
no fellow couldn’t.” And just then I thought of the clec- 


It's just 


. tric bell, and walked over and pressed it. 


“I’m going to see,” said I, ‘‘ whether those apples are 
hung so high they can’t be got.” And before I had finished 
the words open flew the door with a bang, and a lanky red- 
haired boy bounced into the room. 

He looked contemptuously at Tommy, who was sniffing 
away in the corner. 

“Say, you,” he sneered, “‘ what you snivellin’ for? You 
needn't be afraid of goin’ up that tree. Your ma can go out 
in the street and find plenty of real boys to shin up any time 
for a couple of apples. here ain’t nothin’ hard about it, 
ma'am,” he went on, turning tome. ‘ That old stone wall 
runs along close to the tree, an’ you just creep along right 
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in the shadow of it till you get close under, an’ then you 
oy keep an eye out to the house to see nobody ain't look- 
n’, an’ stand up on the wall, an’ jump for the big branch, an’ 
pull yourself up on it by your arms; only you have to re- 
member to keep your legs well drawed up all the time, for 
fear somebody might see ’em dangle—” 

“Why do you mind their seeing you so much?” I inter- 


ropes innocently. 
he boy t as red as his hair, and looked at me ina 
shamefaced way. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” he stammered. ‘Of course 
you wouldn’t mind ‘em seein’ yours dangle, because you 
was invited ; but I—well, I went at night a good deal, when 
I didn’t care for the folks to know. To tell you the truth, 
that’s why the parson sent me up. ‘There, Henry Scott,’ 
says he, ‘you're the one that knows the way to them apples. 
That bell’s for you,’ an’ he sort of chuckled—but he wasn’t 
a mite mad—” 

I meeretned the boy in astonishment. 

“*The bell dingled? What do you mean?” 

“Oh,” said he, starting for the door, *‘ it just rang, so we 
knew you wanted one of us to come up—that was all. An’ 
I was glad enough it was me. But now you're done, I got 
to go. Oh, hold on a minute! they all gave me lots of mes- 
sages. My! wouldn’t they be mad, though, if I'd forgot? 
Say, did you sell that hay to old Smithson? an’ what did 
you get for it?” 

‘*Yes,” said I, amused at the sudden change of subject, 
‘*T got forty dollars, and I was awfully obliged to the neigh- 
bor that told me how to manage about it. I shouldn't have 
got more than half that if it hadn't been for him.” 

**He’ll be real glad to hear that,” cried the boy. ‘“ He 
said you was getting imposed on, and you was wuss ’an a 
lone widow, for your husband wasn’t— Say,” he broke off, 
with another blush, ‘“*was you satisfied with Addie’s 
frock?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed,” I cried, “ it was lovely.” 

** We thouglit so too,” he cried. ‘‘ We seen Addie with 
iton. Sheclimbs over the cemetery fence a heap, an’ last 
Sunday she came that way, an’ she tumbled right off the 
top o’ the wall. Miss Rivers, she was awful scared. She 
thought she’d tore it, an’ she said she knew there wasn’t a 
piece the size of a tenpence to mend it with.” 

“* How bad of Addie!” I cried; but before I had got the 
words out of my mouth the irrepressible boy broke in again: 

* Mother Dill says, is that baby all right? She said she 
was a bouncer! But my ! didn’t she squall?” 

*“Oh, thank you,” I said, ‘the baby has been all right 
ever since—not a sick minute; and I shouldn't be scared any 
if she was, because I've got some of her mixture all ready to 
give her as soon as she begins to cry.” 

He shook his head sagely. 

“I know it’s first rate for babies,” he suid. ‘‘ They al- 
ways used to give ittoourn. Won't Mother Dill be pleased? 
She'd rather be givin’ that mixture to a baby than she’d— 
she’d—ride a circus horse,” he concluded, not lamely, but 
evidently feeling he had expressed the climax of human de- 
sire. ‘And that sermon’? Did they like it? Hey? My! 
wasn’t it a beauty? The parson told us all about it the mo- 
ment he came down. I thought it was lovely! Made the 
people stare, didn’t it? After what they been—oh, excuse 
me, ma'am; I didn’t mean nothin’. That was all the ques- 
tions they told me to ask anyhow, an’ I got to go now, so 
good-by—” 

And he whisked out of the door, banging it behind him. 
A boy, I have noticed, never shuts a door—he either bangs 
it or leaves it open. 

But where in the world had this boy come from? He evi- 
dently knew all my helpful neighbors very well; in fact, he 
talked as if he lived with them all. And where did they 
live? It occurred to me that I had never heard one of 
them mentioned by any of the people I had visited—indeed, 
I recalled now that when once or twice I had alluded to 
these kind friends my hostess had looked perplexed and 
changed the subject. The more I thought it over, the more 
confused I got. Finally I got so worked up I jumped out 
of my chair, put on my bonnet, and ran over to old Mrs. 
Jephson’s, I knew that she knew every soul far or near 
within twenty miles. 

“Mrs. Jephson,” said I, the minute I was inside the front 
door, ‘I haven't got but a minute to stay. 1 got all con- 
fused trying to make out who some of my neighbors were, 
and I ran right over to you, because I kuew you could tell 
me all about every living soul in the district. Who is Mrs. 
Dill?—Mother Dill, she says they call her.” 

‘Law sakes!” said Mrs. Jephson, ‘‘ what set you to 
thinking of Mother Dill? She’s no living soul, I'm sure. 
But she was a good soul while she lived—just one of the 
kindest-hearted women ever I see. And the best hand with 
a baby ever was. The crossest child, it seemed as if she 
just had to smile at it an’ it would quit cryin’ an’ begin to 
augh. My little baby sister was sick an’ always cryin’ 
when I was a little girl, an’ Mother Dill she used to come 
over an’ nurse an’ doctor over her—invented a mixture for 
colic, she did, that she was awful proud of. They use it 
still round here.” 

I stared at her—I couldn't understand it. 

‘* Well,” I cried, “ let’s leave Mother Dill a minute, and 
tell me who’is the little lame dressmaker, with a humpback, 
who is so clever at cutting?” 

She stared at me harder than I had stared at her. 

“Land sakes!” she cried, ‘‘ what are you drivin’ at? 
You can’t mean anybody but Abbie Delton. There's never 
been another like her since she made my weddin’ dress, an’ 
the year after she took sick an’ died o’ typhoid.” 

I jumped off my seat. 

‘** Who,” I cried, “is the minister that used to live once 
in this house—a large, handsome man, dignified, but very 
kind, and who writes beautiful sermons?” 

“That minister?” she gasped; ‘it can’t be nobody but 
the Rev. Mr. Kelso. He was the last minister but one we 
han before your husband come. He was killed by being 
thrown from his buggy, and there wasn’t never a man more 
mourned.” 

‘** And who,” 1 went on, breathlessly, ‘‘ is a rough little 
boy with red hair, that used to steal apples off the minister's 
tree, right by that very fence?” 

‘ That?” she cried—‘‘ oh, that would be Harry Scott. I 
guess he did used to steal them apples ; but he was a good- 
hearted little chap, for all he was rough.” 

*“* And do you know,” I went on, breathlessly, “ the name 
of a tall thin man, a farmer, that knows all about the price 
of hay, aud hates Mr. Smithson?” 

She laughed right out. 

“I should say I did. Anybody ’d know him just by that. 
They was like the two blades of a scissors—always knock- 
in’ agin cach other. He was an honest man, though he was 
cantankerous, an’ that’s more than I'd be willin’ to say for 
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Smithson. Poor man, he had pneumony ; he’s been dead 
five years.” 

I sat down again, and untied my bonnet strings. 

** Mrs. Jephson,” I said, ‘‘if you've got any elder wine 
you may let me have a glass of it. ‘There’s something very 
strange about all this. You may believe me or not, as you 
like, Mrs. Jephson, but I’ve seen every single one of those 
people, and, what’s more, they've been kinder to me than 
any one else around. They've helped me out of every 
trouble I’ve got into since I came here. And, Mrs. Jeph- 
son, I didn’t notice it at the beginning, but l’m perfectly 
clear in my mind that they've come in every single time 
I’ve rung that electric bell.” 

Mrs. Jephson was an old woman with plenty of spunk. 
Instead of being frightened, she just looked at me a moment, 
and then she says: 

** Well, if that ain’t the queerest tale ever I heard. You 
ain’t out of your mind, for certain. I never see any one 
more composed. Here, drink your elder wine, while I get 
my bonnet, an’ we'll go straight over to your house an’ take 
a look at that bell of yours.” 

In another two minutes we were hurrying along the road, 
and as soon as we got into my parlor Mrs. Jephson made 
right for the bell. But when she got to it she hesitated. 

‘*Here,” she cried, ‘‘you’re more familiar ‘with all this 
business than I be—you ring it, an’ see what happens.” 

** No, indeed,” says I, drawing back. ‘I wouldn't touch 
that bell again—not for a piano.” 

“* Well,” said she, ‘‘if we won't neither of us touch it, we 
must find out some other way. Where does the wire run?” 
“along to the 


**Come down cellar,” says she, and down we trotted. 

It was pretty dark down there; but we got used to it soon, 
and, looking overhead, we could make out the bell wives. 
There was one running to the battery the boy had fixed, and 
there was another ronuing towards the kitchen and up 
through the floor; then there was another, all bent and 
crooked, that ran along the joist a ways, and came down and 
got lost in a snarl of wire that lay near one of the cellar 
windows. 

** Well,” said I, ‘I don’t see ’s we’!l get much good by 
standing and looking at those wires. That's the bell wire 
over there running into the kitchen.” 

* You wait a bit,” says Mrs. Jephson, and she went over 
and stood under the wires where they branched off, and 
screwed her eyes up tight, and presently she says, quite pos- 
itive: 

‘*That wire that goes into the kitchen don’t connect with 
the beil at all. It’s quite loose from it. I guess the boy 
thought he'd got hold of the right wire when he hadu’t, and 
led it along to the kitchen.” 

And then Mrs. Jephson she caught hold of my hand. 

**Do you see that wire,” says she, ‘coming down from 
the parlor? A rat or something has got caught in it an’ 
dragged it to the window.” 

We followed it to the window, and there lost the end of it 
in the big snarl of barbed-fence wire that had been lying in 
the cellar when we first came. : 

**1t seems to have got pretty well tangled up, don’t it?” 
said Mrs. Jephson. ‘‘ There ain’t any more of it to be seen. 
I guess that’s the end of it; it must have broke off short. 
But there’s a piece of barbed wire that joins it, runnin’ out 
the window ; let’s go see where that goes too—looks like 
it might be a piece of the old barbed-wire fence that ran right 
along there.” 

We climbed the stairs again. went round to the window, 
and began to follow the wire through the grass. 

‘* Where did the fence run to, Mrs. Jephson?’ I said. 

Mrs. Jephson was hurrying along in the track of the wire, 
which lay in such loops and curves that it kept her bobbing 
from side to side. She didn’t take her eyes off it, as she 
answered, quite solemnly: 

‘* My dear, it ran—over to the church-yard.” Then she gave 
a little scream. ‘ Oh, land!” she says, ‘‘here it goes—right 
under the wall, into the cemetery—and look here, Miss Rick- 
ory, it’s actually run down into the ground a ways!” She 
held up her hands. ‘‘ My!” she cried, ‘‘ what are we to 
think o’ that?” 

She was all white, and trembling like a poplar leaf, and I 
know I wasn’t much better. 

**I don’t know what to think, Mrs. Jephson,” said I, 
‘but I know what todo. I’ll never touch that bell again 
as long’s I live, and this wire ‘ll be pulled up and put away 
before 1’m an hour older.” 

I called Thomas, and I think he must have been frighi!- 
ened by the way I looked, for he never aaid he was too busy 
or too tired or anything, but went right to work the minute 
I spoke and rooted up that wire and coiled it up snug, and 
stored it away in the barn. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Jephson,” said I, ‘‘if you'll come into the 
house a moment with me I'll be much obliged.” 

She followed me, and we sat down in my bedroom. We 
didn’t either of us feel like going into the parlor. 

‘*Now,” says I, “we've got to talk this out. I'm going 
to tell you every little least mite of a thing I can remem- 
ber about those people that came up when I rang the bell, 
and you've got to tell me every little least mite of a thing 
you can remember about them, and we’ll see how they hing 
together.” 

And we did. We remembered everything we could think 

of, and it all agreed so perfectly that when we got through, 
Mrs. Jephson just looked at me, the color of this piece of 
paper. 
**My dear,” she says, in a whisper, ‘‘ there can’t be no 
two words about it—you seen ’em—just as they lived, an’ 
with the same ways an’ feelin’s an’ all. Them spirits must 
be lying quiet there, just as they was in every way, a-wailin’ 
for the end. It's awful, ain’t it? It’s all that wire. It 
must have run right along down to where they was. We'd 
better hush it up, or there'll be no end of talk.” 

But it couldn’t be-hushed up. Somehow or other it all 
came out. Whether it was through Mrs. Jephson or Thomas 
I couldn’t tell, only I know it wasn’t through me. It all 
came out, and every one got to talking and wondering about 
it, and coming to look at the bell and the cellar and the 
church-yard, and I got. so tired out I couldn't stand it; and 
besides, I never could bear to stay alone in that parlor 
again, it gave me sucha creepy feeling. I knew my visit- 
ors had been very kind; but I always felt that, having been 
invited in once, perhaps they'd feel free to come again witli- 
out an invitation. And, finally, I talked so much about it 
that Thomas made an application to be exchanged. 

That’s the reason why. we left New Milford, though I 
never told it to a soul before. 1 always felt rather shame- 
faced about it, because since then Thomas has always said 
that that was the one place where he could have remained— 
if he had only been let. And then he always looks at me. 











PARIS HOUSE DRESSES. 
See illustrations on page 924. 


\ ANY graceful house gowns are made of plain colored 
} satin, silk, or peau de soie of some fashionable light 
shade, as beige, bluet, réséda, or even the dark purplish-red 
shades. The entire gown is of a single fabric, with some 
fanciful collar and belt of lace, velvet, or passementerie, and 
several waists, often half a dozen, are chosen to wear with 
the skirt of this gown, and thus with economy great variety 
is given to the toilette 

\ model represented, from the Maison Alnée, is of beige 
colored silk, a peau de soie of fine twill, with softer lustre 
than that of satin. The corsage, like many now made, is 
hooked in the back. It is flat at the top, and gathered or 
pleated at the waist-line in front and back. The sleeves are 


demi-long, with a band of passementerie at the end, and a 
ruffle of brown chiffon falling toward the hand. The yoke 
ind collar are of golden-brown passementerie, studded with 
turquoises. A fringe of beads falls from bretelles on each 
side below the yoke. The belt is of similar passementerie 


The skirt has very rounded godet pleats, fashioned by curves 
it the foot, each pleat being a separate breadth. A fashion 
ible trimming of long ends of passementerie and fringe or 
paments the skirt prettily 

This is one of the most attractive models for the dresses 


of black satin or silk that correspondents ask about. It 
may be entirely black, the passementerie of fine silk cords, 
like lace, or else of jet; or lace, white or black, may be used 
for a yoke, and a soft collar and belt be added of velvet of 
i becoming color, Striped velvet in tones of a single color 
is one of the pretty fabrics used this season for gowns for 
afternoons, musicals, and for the theatre. Mouse gray with 


jight silver gray is chosen for the model illustrated, from 
Madame Pelletier-Vidal. The corsage front, in the form ofa 
jacket, opens with cream satin revers on a full vest of white 
mousseline de soie over crépe lisse. The back is seamless 
Ihe high soft collar is of cream-colored satin. The belt for 
loes not match the collar, and is of black ribbon, with 
two chour near the front. The round skirt has godet pleats. 


once ¢ 


The side seams are not sewed all the way from top to bot 
tom, but are left open to form hollow pleats that start un 
der choux, one pair placed quite far back on the side. The 


foot of the skirt is trimmed with a ruche of black ribbon. 
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AFTERNOON GOWN. 


This model is made in much less expensive materials than 
velvet. It is very effective in green cloth of the popular 
shade, with white satin revers and white chiffon for the 
vest. Those who like black dresses with a color brighiea 
this with cerise revers, retaining black chiffon in the vest. 


A PARIS VELVET JACKET. 
See illustration on front page. 


A 8 the season advances appropriate changes are gradu 
ally made in winter coats, in their fabric, shape, and 
trimming. Instead of the cloth coat with lapped front, re- 
cently illustrated, the jacket shown to-day is close-fitting, of 
velvet warmly added, and is trimmed with fur—a garment 
that will be comfortable all the winter. 

Black and dark brown velvet jackets promise to be a fea 
ture of rich street costumes in the fast-coming winter. They 
are in very simple shape, fitting the figure, usually single- 
breasted, and with back forms that widen below in funnel 
shape. The model given is of marron-brown velvet trimmed 
with blue-fox fur, a shade very much like the bluet now in 
vogue. 

Two ruffles bordered with fur form a new kind of bertha, 
starting from the armholes, sloping to the waist in the back, 
then passing over the shoulders, and tapering to the belt in 
front. The revers of this bertha are of gray velvet and fur. 
On the chest, and crossing over to half-way down the back, 
the jacket is covered by a rich cream-white guipure termi 
nated by garlands of jet. A buckle of jet cabochons fastens 
the jacket at the foot of the waist. Very ample sleeves ter- 
minate by cuffs of fur. 

Chinchilla is the choice of all furs for trimming velvet 
jackets. It should be of the fine Arica in preference to less 
clear gray fur brought from Bolivia. 

The hat called Melba is of velvet of the blue-lavender 
shade now so fashionable in Paris. It has as trimming a 
bow of satin of the same shade of lavender. An aigrette 
of bird-of-paradise feathers gives height. A tuft of roses, 
cerise-color and the blue-lavender, is held on the left side 
by a buckle of jet. On the right side and back are three 
drooping black ostrich plumes. 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.’ 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


‘ALL Sorts AND Conpirions OF MEN,” *‘ CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” “ THE REBEL QuEEN,” Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE MIRACLE 


” CAME here yesterday, Margaret,” said Ella, ‘‘and I 

am here to-day. I can't keep away from you, because 
you are the only person that I know in this country; we 
used to laugh and call it Little England. But it’s Great 
England, Broad Britain, Big England, Thirsty Sandy Des 
ert England, when you're all alone in it—with no—” She 
checked herself 

** Well, dear, you are always welcome.” 

I can’t sit still, or rest, or settle to work, or anything— 
I'm so miserable. I feel like jumping off Westminster 
Bridge.” 

Sit still here, then, and rest.” 

“No; I must walk about or I shall go mad.” The girl's 
checks were flushed, her eyes were too bright, her hands 
were hot Come out and walk with me. 1 want to feel 
the cool air.’ 

Margaret led her into the large, quiet square called Dean’s 
Yard. ‘‘ This is where I sometimes walk,” she said, ‘‘ when 
I wish to be quiet. But there are places here quieter than 
this. I will take you to the quietest—the most hushed, 
still, and peaceful spot in all London.” 

Under an archway, across an open court, through a broad 
arched corridor, she led the girl into a little square court, 
surrounded by a stone cloister; in the midst was a square 
of grass, with a fountain which ought to have been play- 
ing but was not; tablets on the walls commemorated dead 
men’s names and lives. These tablets were all that re 
mained of their memory. There were ancient doors and 
ancient windows of crumbling, worn stone, and above the 
corridor were houses which looked as if they were built 
what time great Oliver ruled the realm. 

‘‘This is the old Infirmary Cloister,” said Margaret. 
‘It is the quietest place in the world You hear nothing 
in these cloisters of the outside world — nothing but the 
striking of the great clock; you see nothing but the Vic- 
toria Tower. There is never any footfall here; the people 
who occupy the houses are in a conspiracy of silence. I 
come here often when I am troubled. Ella, dear, you are 
not the only woman in trouble; we are all troubled in these 
days. But the trouble will pass—oh! 1 think—I feel— 
that for all of us it will pass.” Her eyes filled with tears. 
“Only to linger among these gray old stones soothes and 
comforts one.” 

The stones did not at first bring comfort to Ella, perhaps 
because she was too full of her trouble to notice them 
She threw up her arms. She gasped. ‘‘ Margaret!” she 
cried, ‘Iam going mad. 1am gone mad, I think, with the 
disappointment and the misery of it. Don’t speak. Let 
me tell you first. I don’t dare to tell Auntie. But she 
knows, poor thing. Ever since I began to think about the 
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inheritance I have thought of nothing else: morning, noon, 
and night I have imagined and dreamed and built up castles 
about this dreadful money and myself. My very dreams 
are yellow with gold. I pictured myself the very greatest 
woman in all America—greater than the Vanderbilts— 
greater than the Astors—my name on everybody’s lips, in 
every paper. Oh! the dreadful vainglory of it! And I 
was to be—oh! yes, nothing but that, if you please—yes, 
the best, the most generous, the most charitable of women! 
Oh! of course. The pride and vanity and self-seeking of 
it! That has been my dream, day and night—day and 
night. And now it is quite certain that it can never be any- 
thing but a dream.” 

** What has happened, dear?” 

‘** Everything, I believe. You know that Auntie was al- 
ways against it from the beginning. She’s a prophetess for 
sure and certain. She was for sending in her name and 
mine and nothing more. But nothing would do for me but 
to come over here and claim the estate. 1 was so ignorant 
that I thought we only had to send in our names for the 
whole of the money to be handed over to us across a bank 
counter — sixty million dollars! I thought we should be 
able to go home in a fortnight or so with a whole ship-load 
of dollars—millions and millions and millions of dollars— 
all in bags—and leave the Queen and the whole of the 
royal family in tears.” She laughed through her own 
tears 

** Well?” 

‘They say that the-Treasury must have proofs that the 
missing son is dead—or that he has left no heirs. Why, 
the whole world has been ringing with his name. If he 
was in the uttermost parts of the earth he must have heard 
that cry. Without proof, they say, they will probably 
wait for years. They tell me that when your General, Hicks 
Pasha, was killed in Egypt, they waited ten years for proof 
because his body was never recovered, and not a soul re- 
turned from the battle to say he had fallen. Ten years! 
When I heard that my heart was as heavy as lead, for I saw 
that we might just as well go home again.” 

“* Indeed, I think so.” 

‘‘But that isn’t all. Oh! I must go mad over it. I 
thought our claim was so clear and simple. Grandfather 
was Mr. Burley’s brother. There’s no doubt of that—and 
they say now that I must produce the proofs of his marriage. 
As if there could be any doubt of it! Why, I remember 
both of them. Proofs? It’s an insult to speak of such a 
thing.” 

‘*But indeed, Ella, there are wicked people in the world. 
I fear they will insist upon the production of the proofs.” 

**T say it’s an insult to suspect. Oh! It’s impossible!” 

“Yes, dear; but lawyers always want proofs of every- 
thing. It is not meant as an insult. And remember, we 
all—we all suffer from the—the follies of men—their follies 
and their wickedness. Lawyers will not take it for granted 
that there ever is a completely good man upon this earth.” 
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““He wasn’t married at Tewkesbury. Grandmother—I 
recollect the dear old thing, lovely white hair she had—was 
an Englishwoman, She used to talk about her own people 
They lived in a place called Bloomsbury, and they were 
lawyers. Ifler first husband was a lawyer, but a great deal 
older than herself, and he died, and then she came out to 
America with grandfather. I was only a little girl, and I 
never asked her name, else I might find out her people. 
And how in the name of wonder are we to find where a 
man was married sixty years ago and more?” 

‘It is not so difficult. There were only so many churches 
in London sixty years ago—perhaps not more than a hundred 
and fifty. The registers are preserved. An advertisement 
would procure you the proof—if it exists.” 

‘*An advertisement?” Ella laughed scornfully. 
are we to pay for the advertisement?” 

Margaret took her hand 

**T have seen that coming, too, Ella. 
you know. Only I was afraid to speak. 
pendent and so proud,” 

‘*My pride is gone, then. Pride can’t outlast want 
And there’s nothing left—nothing—nothing.” She buried 
her head in her hands and burst into sobs that echoed 
strangely round the quiet cloister. 
**My dear ””—Margaret soothed her. 
all.” 

‘We first spent the money we brought over with us, 
thinking it would be enough, and that we should only want 
it for a week ortwo. It is all gone—all but the rent, that 
must be paid to-morrow, and then there will be nothing 
left—nothing at all. Margaret, we are nearly starved. You 
would not believe on how little we have lived for the last 
three weeks. Iam sick and giddy with continual hunger.” 

‘*My dear, patience for a few minutes; only while you 
tell me.” 

‘““We have spent everything. We have pawned our 
watches—our dresses—everything that we could part with. 
We have nothing but what we stand in. And more 
trouble. Auntie had a little money—not much. It brought 
her 200 dols.a year. I had none because father wasn’t lucky 
Auntie’s money was put with a trustee, and he has just run 
away, bankrupt,and we hear that he has lost or stolen it 
all. Then we had our house—only a little yellow cottage 
with a slip of garden—but it was our own. We mortgaged 
it to get the money for coming over. And now we are 
told the mortgage is the full value. Oh! it’s roguery, it’s 
treachery and roguery. So we're quite ruined, Margaret, 
and to-morrow we go out into the streets and w—w—walk 
about till we d—d—d—d—die.” 

**My dear child. This is most dreadful. Why did you 
not tell me of all this before? I only knew that you were 
pinched.” 

‘*Oh! you are a stranger, 
They used td teach us that 
proud, How could I?” 


** How 


We are cousins, 
You are so inde 


‘*My dear—tell me 


ou are an English woman. 
nglish women were cold and 





‘Well, you have told me now, and so—we are your 
cousins, you know—something must be done at once, and— 
and “She stopped short, for the trouble in the girl’s face 
was terrible 

I left Auntie praying.” She burst into hysterical laugh- 
ter. ‘She is always praying. She gets up in the night 
and prays. She asks a miracle. Poor thing! As if mir- 
acles come for the asking. There are none left. To-morrow, 
without money or work, we shall begin to starve. If I talk 
about searching the registers, she shakes and trembles and 
begs me to give it up and go home again. ‘To-morrow fin- 
ishes everything. We shall eat up the last scrap of bread 
and meat, and drink the last cup of tea. To-morrow we go 
out into the streets. And Auntie says we ought to go 
home. How can we get home? And is it better to starve 
in the streets of Loudon among strangers or in the streets of 
Tewksbury, Massachusetts, among friends?” 

My dear, you shall not starve. It is all arranged. 
Only I did not know the necessity was so close at hand,” 

She took Ella’s hand. Without thinking whither they 
were going, Margaret led the way into the great cloister and 
through the little postern into the Abbey itself. 

Afternoon service was just beginning. They took a seat 
in a retired corner,and there,while the silvery voices rose and 
fell and rang and echoed from pillar to pillar, and along the 
lofty roof, and the organ rolled, and the voice of the reader 
was like a single flute seeking to be heard through all this 
great building, the American girl wept and sobbed without 
restraint. It was a time for the opening of the floodgates. 

When the service was over, Ella dried her tears. © ** Oh!” 
she said, ‘this place is full of consolation. I am better 
now. It’s a lovely place. If I were to get that great for- 
tune I would buy the church and take it over to Tewks- 
bury, choristers and ali. Thank you for bringing me. I 
almost believe that Aunt Lucinda will get her miracle. And 
I will not go mad.” 

Well, then, dear, if you will promise not to go mad, I'll 
take you home and leave you there while I go to fetch your 
Aunt. And then we will have tea and talk—and you must 
be prepared for developments.” 

Aunt Lucinda was indeed in a pitiable condition. Half 
starved, penniless, with the prospect before her of destitu- 
tion, in dire terror lest a certain family secret should be 
discovered, she sat beside the black fireplace on that cold, 
autumnal afternoon with clasped hands and eyes that were 
blind with helpless tears 

‘Aunt Lucinda,” said Margaret, bursting in. 
come to carry you away P 

Carry me away?” 

You are to come and stay with us, you and Ella. My 
iusband is your cousin, you know. We invite you—Ella 
and you—to make our house your home for a while; till 
we have looked round and found some way out of the 
trouble. Oh! I know all about it, you need not tell me 
anything. Now let me pack up your things for you. 
Where are your boxes? I will do it for you.” She bustled 
ibout into the other room and back; she crammed what 

things” were left into the two boxes; she talked cheer- 

fully all the time; she gave the poor lady no time for 
thought or for protest. When all was done—it took ten 
minutes or so, no more—she brought out Aunt Lucinda’s 
hat and jacket and rang the bell for a cab 

Then Aunt Lucinda’s face began to twitch ominously 

*‘Come, the cab will be down below,” said Margaret. 
“Let me help you with the things.” 

“Stay with you?” asked Aunt Lucinda. ‘We are 
strangers in @ strange land, and you take us in! Oh! Ella 
said I prayed for a miracle, and there are no more miracles, 
she said—and lo! it is a miracle. Yes. The Lord shall 
fulfil the desire of them that fear Him. He will hear their 
ery and save them.” 

She stood for a moment with bowed head and clasped 
hands. Then she meekly followed this woman of Samaria. 


**I have 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ CONFESS YE YOUR Stns.” 


Wuewn two troubles assail the soul it is not together— 
troubles very rarely fight in company—but separately. The 
stronger and the flercer trouble overpowers the soul, enters, 
and takes possession. Then the lesser trouble goes away 
He does not go far; he lurks in ambush till the present occu- 
pier withdraws. Then he sees his chance and rushes once 
more to assault the citadel of man's soul. One might write 
a new allegory showing that fortress continually besieged 
bv one trouble after the other—never at rest, never at peace. 
Che biggest trouble of all, as the world has always been 
ready to confess, is the want of money. Not the want of 
plentiful money, but the want of needful money. 

Wien this trouble was driven away for a time, Aunt Lu- 
ciuda’s soul was left open to the other and the lesser trouble; 
that, namely, connected with the claim, to which Ella now 
returned, but with somewhat mitigated persistency. 

‘* As soon as we have found out how to make a little mon 
ey, Auntie, we will advertise for grandfather's certificate of 
marriage. I have thought it all out. Father was born in 
1827. They arrived at Tewksbury in 1826. Therefore 
they must have been married before they left Londen. 
Therefore the register will be easily found. And then our 
claim will rest on sure foundations.” 

“Oh, my dear,” cried Aunt Lucinda, eagerly, “let us 
think no more about the claim. This fortune brings disas- 
ter upon everybody—even upon those who think about it 
and hope to get it, as well as those who have it. Margaret 
has shown and proved itto me. Think what misfortunes it 
has brought upon us! Do not let us think of it any more. 
There will be fresh sorrow if we do.” 

‘I don’t desire it any more, Auntie, for the vainglory of 
it. I don’t want to be the richest woman in the world. But 
I should like—I should like—we!ll—not to feel that we have 
come on a wild-goose chase. I should like our friends in 
Tewksbury to hear that we were really what we believed 
ourselves to be. And as soon us we have any money I will 
advertise.” 

This was the trouble that now vexed the poor lady’s soul. 
To be sure, she knew that there could be no certificate in 
any church. But it is ill work to stir muddy waters. 
Things done may be remembered—may be handed down. 
The wife who left ber husband in 1825, or thereabouts, and 
went off with young Jumes Burley, had belongings, and the 
husband had belongings. The memory of the thing might 
survive. Therefore Aunt Lucinda trembled. She sat in 
terror all day long. She showed terror in her face—in her 
eyes—in her attitude 

**Ask her,” said Lucian, ‘‘ what is the matter with her. 
She is torn by some secret anxiety. She looks as if it might 
drive her mad. Ask her, Marjorie. I suppose you can’t 
hiut that an Egyptian mummy at the Feast would be quite 
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as cheerful as a Face in Affright. It will be a kindness to 
me if you bring her to a more resigned frame. There ought 
not to be spectres at the dinner table.” 

Margaret obeyed. 

“I can't tell you, my dear,” the pee lady replied. ‘‘I 
can't telluny one. It isa thing that I know and nobody else 
knows, And I live in terror day and night for fear of her 
finding it out.” 

“If nobody knows it but you—” 

“Oh! But long ago, when it happened, many people 
knew. And some may remember, or they may have been 
told. -Oh! If she were to find out!” 

“I suppose it is a secret which affects—the—honor of 
some ove wWliom you both know.” 

The poor lady nodded her head violently. 

* My dear Aunt Lucinda, give your anxious mind a rest. 
A thing so old must surely be forgotten long since. All 
you have to do is to hold your tongue. Come, if we all 
think what might happen, where would be the cheerfulness 
of the world?” 

“If she would only give up this dreadful claim I should 
be happy. But she won't. And she is walking right 
straight into the place where she will find the horrible, hate- 
ful, shameful secret.” 

“She can do no-more than she-can do. Everything is 
clearly proved except her grandfather’s marriage.” Aunt 
Lucinda clasped her hands and rocked to and ‘ro, and her 
face turned red and white. Margaret pretended not to ob- 
serve these signs. ‘‘ The place and date of that marriage 
she has yet to ascertain. Perhaps she never will. Then 
she will never be able to establish her claim. I will tell you 
a secret which should console you. Ella will never, under 
any circumstances, get any portion of tliis estate.” 

**Oh! thank God!” She lifted her clasped hands. ‘‘ There 
has been nothing but terror and distraction since we thought 
of it.” 

* Ruin and destruction!” said Margaret. ‘‘ Ruin and de- 
struction for all who make or meddle with this horrible 
estate.” 

** Will she give up looking for that certificate of marriage?” 

“1 think I can promise you that before many days she 
will definitely abandon all hope of the inheritance.” This 
she said, thinking that Lucian would establish his own right, 
at least, whatever else he might do. ‘‘Tell me, Aunt Lu- 
cinda, do you want to be enormously rich?” 

*No; I never did. I was quite happy at home when we 
were poor. We are nearly all of us women at Tewksbury, 
and we've got everything that the heart can desire—books, 
and a beautiful Literary Society, and courses of lectures, and 
churches, and meetings of every kind; nearly all of us are 
poor, and nobody minds. Weaim at the Cultivated Life, my 
dear, and the Spiritual Life, and, oh! if you could hear Ella 
read her papers on Browning! I’ve got some here—would 
you like to read one?” 

“Very much,” Margaret replied, politely, not feeling 
greatly tempted by the writing of an American girl who, 
she could not forget, was only—even English people say— 
only a clerk or cashier in a store. In this country, we do 
not expect literature of the highest kind from a shop-girl. 
** Meantime, rest quite easy. bat you fear cannot happen. 
It is impossible, since you alone know it. And as for this 
certificate of marriage, it might be found if one were to in 
stitute a search in all the parish registers—by offering a re- 
ward for its recovery. But you have no money, and, ina 
few days—how long, I do not know—the necessity of finding 
it will be past and gone.” 

“1 am so thankful—oh! so thankful. I have prayed, 
night and morning, that this danger might be averted. 
Oh! Margaret, you don’t know—you can’t guess—what it is 
I fear—what would be the consequences—to Ella—the blight 
upon her life—the ruin of her pride—the abuse and disgrace 
of it—” 

‘** Hush, dear—don’t tell me any more, unless it would re- 
lieve your soul.” 

«I will tell you, then, because I must. You are the first 
person to whom I have told it. I’ve known it for twelve 
long years—my brother never knew it, or suspected it. And 
Ella doesn’t know or suspect. And when I learned it, for a 
time the sun went out of the sky—and I lost my faith in 
God—for I lost my faith in my mother—in my mother. 
Think of that! I have got back my faith, but my old happi- 
ness—that is gone—and oh! let me spare the child—my 
Ella—the shame that 1 have to suffer daily!” She clasped 
her hands and bowed her head and her lips moved. 

‘*My mother was a pious woman,” she continued; “ one 
of those who go to chapel every Sabbath, and read the Bible 
at home. When father died, she read her Bible more and 
more. But she was not a cheerful Christian; her faith did 
not give her courage; her spirits were always sad and low. 
Sometimes she sat weeping for hours together. I thought 
it was because she'd lost father. But she never said any- 
thing to me until, twelve years ago, she fell ill. Oh! she 
spoke—and her words were like the scourge of an offended 
God.” 

Margaret took her hand. ‘‘ Be comforted,” she mur- 
mured. “If she told you of some great sin, it was a sign of 
repentance. Think of what a mother must suffer when she 
has to confess her sins to her own daughter. Think of her 
shame and of her repentance!” 

“ Yes—yes—I do—I do. It is my only comfort, to think 
of her repentance,” she whispered. *‘‘ Oh! I remember every 
word mother said. ‘ Lucinda, my dear, St. Paul says, 
** Confess your sins to one another.” There is no one here 
to whom I can confess my sins, except to you—no one, be- 
cause my son must never know, nor his child. You must be 
scapegoat, to bear this secret. Women have to bear every- 
thing. You shall hear my secret, and so she told me all.” 

“ She told you all,” Margaret repeated. 

“The dreadful truth. Nobody would ever find it out; 
yet she could not die with that secret in her mind untold. 
I have thought of it, over and over again. Was it necessary 
to tell me? Why was I singled out for the secret? She 
told me, however—” She stopped again—slhe could not 
bring herself to repeat it. Yet, like her mother, she could 
not bear upou her soul, ~ J longer, the weight of that secret. 
At last she strengthened herself. ‘‘She told me that she 
—she had never been my father’s wife—she was the wife of 
another man—she had left him for my father—they came 
out together to America, and when they settled in a quiet 
respectable town, it would have been ruin to confess. So 
they lived and died in sin. -That is what she had to tell me. 
That was the dreadful burden on her soul.” 

** Adreadful burden, surely, Yet—to tell her own daugh- 
ter—oh! Think of the repentance and the pain!” 

“She did not die. But she lost her speech and lived so 
for three years more. And all the time her eyes followed 
me about, and they said: ‘ Keep the secret—keep the secret. 
Don’t let my son know, nor the child.’ And every now and 
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then I used to whisper that the secret was safe. But oh! 
the suffering!—to go among the ple, to sit in church 
with them, to work with them, and feel that, if they knew 
the truth, they would shrink from me as from a leper!” 

*‘ But no one did know—and if you do not tell any one— 
your secret is safe with me—how should Ella ever find it 
out?” Margaret did not tell her that close at Aunt Lucin- 
da’s elbow in the fire-proof safe was the whole of the famil 
history carefully drawn out by her husband’s father, in whic 
the circumstances of their flight were fully narrated. 

‘* And then, Ella read in the paper about this inheritance 
—and she knew a good deal about the Burleys, for father 
liked talking over the old days, and it seemed to her, natu- 
rally, that she was one of the heirs, and so nothing would do 
but she must come over here to claim her ‘ rights,’ as she 
called them; and then—think—then—oh! what was I to do? 
For she has no rights—I knew enough of law for that. I 
am illegitimate, so was Ella’s father. Therefore Ella has no 
rights. Then, if she was to succeed, I should be a wicked 
and deceiving woman, hiding the truth, and all the rest of 
my life, daily and hourly—all day and all night—so long as 
the consequences of the sin should endure, a breaker of the 
eighth commandment. I have turned that over in my 
mind. No one knows who hasn't thought it out—the con- 
sequences of sin. Think! Ella might, through me, get 
possession of all this money wrongfully; through me, gen- 
eration after generation might be wronged; long after I 
was dead anal arise the accusers against me.” 

**Do not fear, Ella will not inherit. If you had only told 
yourself that without, that certificate of marriage the thing 
was impossible, you would have been quite tranquil.” 

**And then, in the researches and the opening up of old 
stories, who knows what might be discovered? I have 
never been so wretched except in the first week after my 
mother’s revelation, since I learned the truth.” She sighed 
heavily. ‘‘It mattered nothing we were put off and made 
to wait—I cared nothing at all about spending all our money. 
I wouldn’t mind lying down to die and have done with it— 
only a Christian woman must wait to be called—if only Ella 
should never find it out—never find it out!” 

This was the burden of her song—that Ella should never 
find it out. But she had relieved her soul, And straight- 
way she began to mend; her pale cheeks put on a little color; 
her lips assumed the semblance of a smile; and her eyes 
lost the terror. ‘‘Thank Heaven!” said Lucian, ‘‘ you have 
laid the ghost, Margaret. You are a witch.” 

(ro BE conTINUED.] 


THE LATE COTTAGER. 


An autumn day in the country, near the sea-shore. Written by one who, 
heedless of the calls of dreas-making and house cleaning, linge: s vet under 
the pines, and walks the shore with Bryant's “ Thanatopsis” and 
“Autumn Woods” in her hand. She reads: 


“My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet south wind at play 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strown 
Along the winding way. 
. . . . . . . 
“Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays: the forest depths are bright; 
Their sunny-colored foliage in the breeze 
Twinkles like beams of light.” 


GENTLEMAN whose professional dutics permit him 
44 a summer's vacation, and no more, said: “I have been 
coming to this place for twenty-five years, but never, in all 
that time, have I seen an autumn in the country. It is the 
cream of the year, but I cannot taste it. I hope to spend 
one November here before I die.” 

po! one knows that the fall is beautiful, but most peo- 
ple go hurrying back to the city as soon as the summer heat 
is over, and saon thereafter, absorbed in a whirl of domestic 
and social duties, forget the surpassing loveliness of the 
picture which is being painted all about them. 

As the ripe grapes are finer flavored than the green, so is 
the season of fruition, the purple autumn, better than the 
summer. There is tonic in the air, and sensuous enjoyment 
for your whole nature all around. 

Try to analyze the charm of this day. It is good to be 
alive. Fill your lungs full of the ozone, and full again. 
Sickness and death seem impossible. The blood flows joy- 
ously through your heart, and you almost run as you walk, 
swinging your arms and your body with free elastic motion. 
There is nobody to see if you do an unconventional thing. 
Climb the fence and sit upon the top rail, if you choose. 
The sky and the bay are a gentian blue. The clouds hurry 
and scurry as if in play. Everywhere what wealth of color! 
what extravagance of decoration! The meadows are tinted 
like royal tapestries. 

The marshes are overlaid with a cloth of gold. Huckle- 
berry bushes are crimson. Sumacs are scarlet and yellow. 
Scrub oaks are a sombre red, and swamp-maples are afire. 
Brown brakes nod to the scarlet rose-hips. Low masses of 
white and lilac asters with their tall, purple, yellow-eyed 
sisters bank the road-side. The yellow of the marshes is 
of the beach golden-rod, the peer of all the genus. Who- 
ever has not seen this gorgeous panicle does not know the 
possibilities of the golden-rod. Its great yellow heads mass 
in one-sided racemes, the very weight of bloom bending 
the branch backward, and presenting a broadside of color. 
Side by side the narrow-leaved goltenced grows, in flat 
umbels, both leaves and flower heads finely pencilled and 
delicate. Here, too, are sunflowers; the gigantic, looking 
down at you from its superior height of ten feet, its flowers 
a pale lemon hue with centres of sage green, and the nar- 
row-leaved, with orange rays around brown disks. There 
is a tree trunk entwined with the five-fingered Virginia- 
erceper, a beautiful study of reds and greens ; and near by 
that low groveller the poison-ivy in sicklier colors. The 
climbing hemp-weed and clematis have fruited, and their 
feathery seeds, with the bursting pods of milkweed, are 
ready for flight. A common, handsome shrub, from which 
hang berries at first red, then black, with blue bloom, is the 
withe-rod, so called from the toughness of its branches, 
and because the farmers use them for tying bundles. Here 
is a gaudy shrub which you must give the right of way. 
It is the swamp poison-sumac, with leaflets most exquisite- 
ly colored on their red stems. Underneath lurks a toxic 
juice which may make you, if you are “susceptible,” 
wretched for days. You sare just upon the borders of a 
wide cranberry marsh, a place dear to one who loves flow- 
ers. Here can be gathered our finest native orcbids, are- 
thusas, pogonias, calopogons, with xylis, sundew, and blad- 
derworts. Tall grasses and sedges plume themselves here, 
and stiff cat taille wave. The cranberry vine itself, now 
heavy with berries, and prophetic of Thanksgiving, is a 

pretty thing in spring with its blossoming bells, and in 
winter with its evergreen leaves. 










































November 17, 189h. 


Passing through thickets of clethra alder and dog-weed, 
over a rustic bridge bordered with prince’s-feather and wa- 
ter smart-weed, we come into the pine woods. Is not this 
the choicest spot after all? How sweet the breath of the 
trees! Great tall trees they are, their protecting branches 
ever moving with the wind, The mossy carpet favites toa 
seat. It is quiet. The lovers’ walks are deserted, and the 
lovers are far away. There are not many creatures here, ei- 
ther. The birds have mostly flown southward. A butter- 
fly suunters in on lazy wing, but lis day is nearly done, poor 
dandy. A fine gray squirrel scampers down a tree-trunk, 
scans me with his bright eyes, then whisks his tail, and is 
— A dozen crows fly overhead with hoarse haw-haws,- 
And now there is not a sound, save the distant surf. In 
such a place as this I have sat and listened to a good- man’s 
talk, one whose whole life, by faith and good works, was 
jvined to the next. 

“Do you think,” he said, ‘‘ that heaven can be more beau- 
tiful than the best we have here? Look, my daughter, 
upon this splendid fall landscape. When I see it, I say it 
is enough. My desire is satisfied. I fear I love the earth 
too well. If only it might always be so, restful and peace- 
ful, with those I love not too far away. If only ‘the win- 
ter of our discontent’ did not surely follow the autumn !” 

He who spoke these words even then stood on the brink. 
He knows now whether the other land is more beautiful 
than the best we have here. But as for me! ah me! those 
I love are too far away. 

A fog is creeping up from the bay. The wind among the 
pines begins to moan. It is growing chilly. Let us gather 
our wraps closer around us and go home. 

CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


MUSIC. 


THE fact that Messrs, Chickering & Sons had abandoned 

the idea of permanently closing their music-hall was 
emphasized by an “ Invitation Afternoon of Music,” given 
by this well-known firm to their friends and patrons on 
October 30th, at Chickering Hall. 

An audience composed of musical people—artisis and 
amateurs—demonsirated their approval of the Messrs. Chick- 
ering’s decision, crowding to the utmost limits of its seating 
capacity the familiar building, and bestowing liberal ap- 
plause, which the admirable programme fully justified. It 
is a matter for congratulation that we have not lost this 
concert hall, for its size, the excellent acoustic properties it 
possesses, and its central location render it extremely val- 
uable ; and it is so closely associated with musical events 
which claimed an interest in the past that its existence re- 
mains for the present almost a necessity. The following 
numbers were eujoyed: 

TSCHAIKOWSKY. Trio Op. 30 


(To the memory of a great artist.) 
HALEVY. 
Recitative and Aric (Charles V1.). 


Souo. Piano-forte. 


(a) RUBINSTEIN. Nocturne. 
(b) KUBINSTEIN Kammenoi Oxtrow (No. 22). 
(c) SGAMBATI Gavotte. 


(d) MENDELSSOHN Scherzo from Scotch Symphony. 
(Transcription by R. Hoffman.) 


GOUNOD 
* Quando a te lieta.” 
(With ‘Cello obligato.) 
MENDELSSOHN, Trio Up. 66. 


ARTISTS. 
Conraauto, Miss AUGUSTA MARSCHALL. 
VioLty, Mr. GUSTAV DANNREUTHER. 
CELLO, Me, EMIL SUHENCK. 


Piano-rorte, Ma. RICHARD HOFFMAN. 


Accompanist, MRS. IPA LETSON MORGAN. 


Mr. Hoffman, who has labored devotedly for many years 
to promote intelligent interest in high-class chamber music, 
is endowed with special gifts for that field of work. His 
fine musical instincts, breadth of style, and delightful rhyth- 
mic precision, serve to equip him for music which demands 
mature interpretation together with adequate technical skill. 
He accomplished very beautiful results in the Tschaikowsky 
Trio, a work characterized by great thematic loveliness, in- 
finite charm, and power, and if we accept a lack of breadth 
of tone, which at times marred their playing, Messrs. Dann- 
reuther and Schenck deserve warm praise for their finished 
and harmonious performance. 

In response to numerous recalls after his solo numbers, 
Mr. Hoffman added his own graceful Spanish Dances. This 
artist has just completed an exceedingly clever transcription 
of Trilby’s entire programme: ‘‘ Au clair de la June,” the 
** Nussbaum,” “ Ben Bolt,” Gounod’s ‘‘Chanson de Prin- 
temps,” ‘‘ Malbrouck s’en va-t’en guerre,” and the Chopin 
Impromptu in A Flat. Everything that Mr. Hoffman does 
is well done, and it goes without saying that no point or de- 
tail of Mr. Du Maurier’s exquisite description has escaped 
him—even to the scale ‘‘ ascending chromatically, and ‘fin- 
ishing p.p.p. in E Alt.” This oe little sketch de- 
serves and will undoubtedly obtain widespread recogni- 
tion. 


Although Americans, and especially New-Yorkers, have 
long known that their advantages in regard to the study-of 
the Wagner dramas were greater than could be found out- 
side of Germany, it has been diffienlt to realize the way in 
which our sister republic, France, has been left in darkness. 
Paris, the home of so much which is wonderful in the music 
world, suffered naturally from race prejudices, and though 
the past season found Wagner established in the Grand 
Opera-louse, the list of dramas given there was of too lim- 
ited a character to do more than pave the way for future 
efforts of true educational value. One of the members of 
the Franco-American colony in Paris, who lias her loge at 
the Graud Oprea-house, and is a fair sample of her kind, 
writes from Munich, where she has witnessed for the first 
time the Nibelungen Cycle, in the following strain: “I 
wish to speak of the Wagner operas, for 1 do not want you 
to think I failed to enjoy them. I only heard the Meister- 
singer once; and partly I think, because the best artists 
were not in this opera, I missed the spirit of the work. 
Of course the orchestral portions were beautiful; but I 
found the plot tiresome and the actors dull, so it seemed to 
me’ that the drama was badly acted and the music -very 
badly sung. Tristan and Isolde was fine; but the four op- 
eras of the Nibelungen Ring alone impressed me as thor- 
oughly delightful. First, the music of the four deals with 
su many of the same movements that by the time one comes 
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to the fourth the themes are familiar, and consequently I 
enjoyed the Gdtterdimmerung the most; and in the second 
place, the best singers were placed in these Niebelungen 


operas. 

I feel at last able to judge something of the merits of 
Wagner's works, as es tga I only knew ioe. 
Tannhduser, and the Valkyrie. I now regret that I did not 
hear Parsifal at Bayreuth. One thing is, I think, certain— 
Wagner must be given with first-class German artists or 
not at all. You who have so long enjoyed these operas in 
America cannot, I dare say, understand my feelings and 
first impressions. In New York the very children, one may 
say, are brought up on Wagner, but in Paris we have not 
had similar advantages. 


The new north wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was opened with a Press View ” of the rare collection of 
musical instruments owned by Mrs. J. Crosby Brown on 
Saturday, November 3d. G. W. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 


iv is astonishing to notice the progress cycling has made 
among women duriug the past summer. Even people who 
are not interested in the sport have observed its rapid rise 
in favor. Where last spring you might have met one wo- 
man on a wheel, now you will meet five orsix. Those who 
went to the country to spend the warm months took their 
machines with them, if there was a possibility of finding a 
road fit for riding, and the less fortunate ones who staid 
in the city all summer had the pleasure of their daily ride 
likewise, That is the striking thing about cycling. It is 
not confined to one class; it is cheap enough to be within 
the reach of the great mass of the people. The only ex- 
penses after the first purchase are incidental ones for repairs, 
which, if the wheel is used with some care, do not amount 
to much. Your iron horse differs from your flesh and 
blood ove in that he does not need to be fed. Hundreds of 
people who could never afford horseback-riding are as in- 
dependent in the possession of a bicycle as if they were 
millionaires, Given a good wheel and a good road, what 
— in the same line could the richest woman on earth 
wish? 


As for costumes, I think public opinion is changing, and 
coming over surely, if it may be slowly, to the divided skirt 
or to some dress more suitable for wheeling than the usual 
street gown... Most.of the Turkish trousers, or ** bloomers,” 
are certainly not beautiful, and in spite of their couvenience, 
their looks condemn them for many people. A suit con- 
sisting of knickerboéckers and leggings, with a skirt reaching 
to the knee or just below, is easy to ride in, and is both 
graceful and becoming. One of the best arguments against 
the ordinary skirt is the danger incurred by wearing it. In 
spite of skirt- guards, it often becomes entangled in the rear 
wheel, and in one case a few weeks ago this resulted in 
throwing the rider. As it happened, she was riding slowly, 
and so met with no serious injury; but the skirt was wound 
around tlie chain and sprocket so tightly that it was a hard 
matier to get it free. hen this was accomplished, its con- 
dition was mournful to see, and another skirt had to be sent 
for before the ride could proceed. 

Then, unless one is very careful when mounting to adjust 
the skirt evenly, the fulness is sure to be all on one side, 
with the garment drawing uncomfortably tight on the other. 
Even if you begin right, it is apt to “‘work up” after a 
while. Ina high wind it blows until the girl who is trying 
to manage both wheel and dress together finds that the ride 
for a is involving a good deal of trouble and hard 
work, 


Nothing has given such an impetus to the cause of good 
roads as cycling. The wheeling world has clamored for 
better and smoother pavements all over the country, until 
its demands are actually being granted, with immense bene- 
fit to the general public. There is no doubt that the num- 
ber of riders in New York and Brooklyn would be larger if 
there were more streets in proper condition. Washington, 
with its fine pavements, is well-known as a veritable home 
of cycling. In Toronto, Canada, the streets are as smooth 
as hard-wood floors, and you meet people on wheels every- 
where. Many of the smaller towns have a surprising num- 
ber of cyclists in proportion to the inhabitants. There is 
ee as much enthusiasm, perhaps, in the two sister cities 
iere, but one soon gets enough of jolting over cobble-stones 
and going iuto one hole after another on asphalt pavement 
in a wretched state of repair. A. K. B. 





Tue late Frank Dekum, of Portland, Oregon, devoted a 
large portion of his means to domesticating in Oregon such 
song-birds of Europe as thrushes, skylarks, —. 
finches, and meadow-larks. Mr. Dekum was a German by 
birth, and after he had imported to his adopted State the 
song-birds of his native land, he would care for them until 
they became acclimated and then set them free. The ex- 
periment proved a success, and the Old- World songsters 
are now found not only in Oregon, but also in neighboring 
States. 

—Mrs. William E. Vermilye has presented to St. Barthol- 
omew’s Protestant Episcopal Church in this city an altar 
and cross for the new baptistry, in memory of her late hus- 
band. The altar is of white marble in the Byzantine style, 
and in the same design is the altar cross, which is wrought 
in gilded brass and studded with jewels, containing one hun- 
dred and nine of them—diamonds, topazes, amethysis, car- 
buncles, garnets, and crystals. 

—The new Senior parlor recently opened at Vassar is said 
to be more charming now than ever before. It has been en- 
larged to twice its former size, and is furnished in harmo- 
nious touves of green. To its furnishiug each Senior student 
pays a certain amount, and the parlor is further enriched b 
the loan of certain possessions of the various Seniors. It is 
in this apartment that the Seniors do their reading and sew- 
ing, receive their callers, and enjoy the social life that makes 
the college homelike. 

—Two or three new occupations have recently been de- 
vised by women who are forced to earn their own living. 
One woman takes small! children to and from school every 
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day, and in addition to this does their mother’s marketing, 
and much of their shopping, especially that part relating to 
the children’s wardrobe, taking the Httle ones to the shoe- 
maker’s, the dressmaker’s, and even to the dentist's. Another 
practical woman, Miss Shippen of Philadelphia, has consti- 
tuted herself an entertainer of young persons and children, 
and couducts their parties for them, arranging all the details 
of games, decorations, and bill of fare, personally directing 
and leading their games, dances, etc., and managing with 
rare tact to lead them from one amusement to the other be 
fore they begin to be bored. 

—The prize of 10,000 rubles offered by the late Czar for 
the best stud farm in Poland has been won by Jean de 
Reszké, with whom love for music does not preclude devo- 
tion to rare horses. He is an enthusiastic breeder of these, 
and in his stables near Warsaw he has forty-five fine horses, 
most of them of English stock 

—At last the University Court of Edinburgh will give wo- 
men that opportunity to gain a complete medical education 
for which they have struggled in Scotland for twenty-five 
years. Women who comply with the regulations of the 
university will be permitted to go up for medical examina- 
tions and to take their degrees. 

—The growth of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs bas been so rapid during its four years of existence, 
and its present dimensions are so large, that in the consider- 
ation and adjustment of the affairs of its different constitu- 
ents there can be but little time for attention to the smaller 
and minor members on its roll, or for local questions to find 
place in its deliberations. These existing conditions first 
aroused discussion as to the feasibility of forming State fed- 
erations of women’s clubs, and such have already been 
formed in Maine, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts, while northern Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
contemplating them. To Sorosis’s lot has fallen the task of 
initiating the movement for the formation of a New York 
State federation upon a plan of groups that will cover all 
existing club organizations and bring them into working 
relations. These groups will come under the head of lit- 
erary, professional, philanthropic, educational, industrial, 

litical, scientific, reform, and village-improvement clubs. 

‘or example, under educational would be included such 
bodies of women as the alumne associations, college and 
seminary clubs, pure-study clubs, with teachers’ clubs and 
associations. Under science would come social science, 
science of government, the physical sciences, while profes- 
sional would include law, medicine, art, the press, and sim- 
ilar pursuits. By this scheme the varied interests centred 
in club life may receive their due consideration, and there 
will be allowed scope for the general organization and co- 
operation that the gentler sex stand so much in need of. 
‘The preliminary conference will be held at Sherry’s, Novem. 
ber 19th and 20th, and women’s associations of every char- 
acter will be represented. Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 
president of Sorosis, is one of the official leaders in the 
movement, while Mrs, Jennie Cunningham Croly is chair- 
man of the Committee on State Federation. 
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Mas. R. A. H,—Wall-papers are used in every conceivable style and 
pattern. The large-figured papers are very etylixh for large rooms; the 
= ingrains are — a style; use the former for your parlor, the 
atter for your library. ou can procure samples from any wall-paper 
house. Have your portiéres of heavy plain material with an applied de- 
sign, a rich border, or a decorative fringe. Have window curtains of the 
same material, with inner curtains of dotted muslin. 

Avevusrus.—Bicycle is pronounced bi’-si-kl], with the accent on the 
first syllable, the first i long and the second short. 

Constant Reapre.—We cannot answer your questions concerning the 
steamer in this colamn, bat will refer you to an address if you will send 
a stamped envelope with your name and address, 

Constant Reaves.—We do not furnish ent patterns. 

Sinoer.—Ordinarily you would not be too young to begin cultivating 
your voice, but it is always best to have a professional opinion of one 
who can sée and hear you, The elocution lessons would be a help in any 
case, 

Luoy.—See Mrs. Herrick’s article on “ The Neck and Arms” in Bazar 
No, 30 of last year’s volume. It would be undignified for the bride- 
maids to look anywhere else bat straight ahead as they walked up the 
aisle, The “fixed glare” is not a necessity, but a mild form of stage- 
fright is unfortunately sometimes unavoidable. 

Constant Reapxr.— We cannot give addresses in this column. A 
good ey is for you to get your own physician to recommend a skin 
specialist to you. 

New Haven.—We isene no patterns except those given in outline on 
the pattern-shvet Supplements, 

M. W.—A church wedding requires no acknowledgment, and demands 
no after call, unless card be inclosed with at-home days, in which case 
you may either call in person or send cards, 

W. W.—There is very little to be done to a painting that has been care- 
lesely dried. You might try rabbing it with a sliced raw potato. Almost 
anything that will affect the varnish enough to free the hairs or dust will 
also injure the paint. 

M.M.K.—There are prepared stains sold for the green floor borders men- 
tioned in Mre, Wheeler's article on “* Color in the House,” but a mixture 
of raw umber, yellow ochre, and the very least proportion of Prussian 
blue, made very thin with turpentine,answers the purpose very well. The 
paints should be those “ ground tn oil,” which come in pound packages. 

A. B. C.—A formal t of an £ nt is seldom made 
in so many words; the conditions of the presentation of the flancé are 
sofficient. If the mother of the young lady is giving a dinner for the 
occasion, her manner of presenting the young man usually leaves no 
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doubt as to his prospective position in the fami 

L. A. 8.—From your description your dress needs little alteration, un- 
less the skirt needs to be recut to flare at the foot and be more closely 
fitted abvut the hips, Use the embroidered mourseline de sole front as a 
drooping blouse to a belt of green velvet. You do not describe sleeves, 
but if they are not large enough, use white mousscline de soie in a single 
large puff over the green silk, with a twist of the velvet around the elbow, 

L, E. M.—To wear with a dark costume at the theatre choose glacé 
kid gloves of the lightest pearl shade fastened by four buttons. If your 
are very partial to light rey or tan undrersed kid gloves in mousquetaire 
shape, they are also still used, and are cooler than the dressed kid, and 
equally appropriate, 

OLp Sussoeiper.—See illustrations of girls’ dresses in last week's Ba- 
zan. Their skirts have a gored front breadth and straight full back, with 
only slight fulness on the sides, 

Pat.—Yon do not make your question about fur plain, 

A. M. O.—Babies of three months wear white cloaks of cashmere warm- 
ly wadded—not red ones. The christening robe should be of French nain- 
sook with many neat tucks and feather-stitching in the yoke, and some 

retty Valenciennes insertion and lace as trimming. It should be a yard 
long. See the article on infants’ clothes in Bazan No. 19, last spring. 

M. B. E.—1. The guest may take her plate from the tray. If it is a dish 
to be placed on the table, the servant should put it there. 2 For a busi- 
ness card, DD.S. may be placed after the name. For a calling-card the 
title may be omitted. 3. usic, cards, charades, dancing, or such games 
as procseenes, crambo, characters, or the echo. Fortune-telling by a 
es sand as a gypsy, who can read cards or palma, ie usually enter~ 
taining. 

Dorotuy.—A charming way to entertain your friends would be b 
“An —s with Trilby.” Read a eketeh of the life and work of Mn, 
Du Maurier, illustrated by his pictures, have a discussion of incident and 
characters of the story, and have some one sing, ** Malbrouck s’en va-t'en 
guerre,” Schubert's “ Rosamunde,” and “ Ben Bolt,” and play Chopin's 

* Imprompta,” sung by Triiby. 
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WINTER GOWNS AND FURS. 


| IGHT tan cloth is the material of a calling costume 
4 , 





ited, relieved by golden-brown velvet. The skirt 
has a velvet panel on one side, edged with narrow appliqué 
black guipure, and terminating in two large velvet bows at 
the foot The round plain-fitting waist with a velvet belt 
has small low-cut jacket fronts meeting in a velvet bow on 
the bust, and having a vandyked revers collar edged with 
guipure that extends across the back 
The reception gown illustrated is of broché moiré with 
1 pearl-colored ground. The front of the skirt is draped 
pward to bang with a sort of Empire effect from a lace 
Veiver Costume Murr 
voke framed in violet ribbon, with chouwr on the shoulders 
and a long sash on the left side; at the back the fitted waist 
is of natural length, and the short trained skirt is pleated in 
two box-pleats 
A combination costume is composed of a coat of emerald 
velvet with a skirt and vest of pale mauve cloth. The 
oat is cut off at the waist-line at the front and back, but 


| 
prolonged in deep oblong tabs at the sides. The broad re 
vers are faced with white silk, and frame a full vest and 
stock-collar of the cloth Loops of velvet lined with white 
silk form epaulettes on the shoulders and flaps on the hips 
A costume muff shown is of black velvet, with the ruffle 
at the sides faced with white moiré A black bird with 
spread wings is posed on the front amid a drapery of white 


lace 

Two new fur collars are illustrated, one of them, of seal 
skin, forming a flaring cape-collar, surmounted by a turned 
over collar with narrow tabs arranged to have a four-in 


hand-cravat effect. The other collar is of mink. It is sur 
rounded with a fringe of tails, which is carried down in a 
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jabot effect at the front. The muff to match is of moderate 
size, measuring nine inches across. 

A unique wrap is shown of Havana-brown cloth trimmed 
with applied arabesques, after the fashion of the stitched 
bands that have been used recently, but in this instance the 
appliqués are of black Persian fur. The turn-over collar 
is faced with the fur within a cloth margin. 

A luxurious midwinter wrap is a long cloak of dark green 
fur, cut in circular shape and lined with squirrel fur. It 
has a cape linedewith silk shirred on about the shoulders, 
and above, a deep revers collar of chinchilla fur with bands 
extending down the front. The seal-skin cape shown is 
hung to fall in broad folds, and is completed by a pointed 
hood and a storm collar. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S WINTER HATS. 
See illustrations on page 929. 


PRETTY hat for a young lady is a modified sailor 
£\ shape of red felt. The trimming is double-faced black 
satin ribbon seven inches wide, which is draped across the 
front, with a rosette on each side, and a black cog plume 
with an aigrette added on the right side. Two small chour 
are placed under the brim at the back. 

A hat of tobacco-brown soft felt has a large draped bow 
of rosewood velvet occupying the entire left side, with a 
black aigrette rising from the centre. ‘Three black feather 
choux complete the trimming, one placed in front of the bow 
and one on either side of the back. 
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A hat of ruby cloth to match a cloak, designed for a girl of 
five to eight or nine years old, is made with a flat puffed 
crown and a brim edged with black fur, which flares in a 
box-pleat at the front, and is turned up with a black ribbon 
chou on the sides. A twisted ribbon encircles the crown, 
starting from chouwz at the back, to which strings are attached, 
and tied in a bow at the front. 

A white silk hat for a baby girl of one to three years old 
has a shirred crown and a scoop-shaped brim.that is plain 
with a full frill in the edge. A full pleated curtain droops 
at the back. A twist of the silk is about the crown, with a 
large draped bow stiffened with foundation interlining on 
the front, and wide strings of doubled silk come down from 
the crown. 

A large white fleecy felt hat for a girl of three to five 
years is trimmed with white moiré ribbon, arranged across 
the front in two connecting bows to which Mercury wings 
are added; the ends are drawn back and knotted with 
streamers 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
See ilinstrations on page 929. 


GOWN of dahlia-colored cloth and velvet has the bot- 
fA tom of the skirt bordered with alternate long and short 
velvet tabs. It is cut in princesse style, with the top of the 
bodice slashed, and a velvet guimpe and collar-band coming 
from beneath. The sleeves are velvet puffs above cloth 
forearms. 

Broché silk in American Beauty rose and black is em- 
ployed for the reception toilette shown, which is cut en 
princesse, the front of the skirt opening on a narrow panel 
of dotted net over rose, with a vest to correspond in the 
bodice, separated from the panel by a crossed belt of rose 
velvet ribbon. Long bows of rose velvet ribbon are on the 
sides of the skirt, and shorter knots on the shoulders and at 
the edge of the three-quarter-length puffed sleeves. 


THE USES OF THE CHAFING-DISH. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


ERHAPS the decree of fashion that has made chafing- 
dishes popular has been of more service to the house- 
keepers than to any one else. This is a fact the house- 
keepers themselves do not all appreciate. There area few of 
them who have long looked upon the chafing-dish as one of 
the most important labor-saving machines of the household. 
But this number is small compared to those whose only idea 
of the chafing-dish is a more or less ornamental utensil with 
which young people may amuse themselves at make-believe 
cooking. 
The chafing-dish, in trained hands, is one of the greatest 
helps the housewife of smal] means can . I say this 
advisedly. While it is useful also to the woman of large 
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purse and many servants, in that it enables her to entertain 
her guests by preparing in their sight certain articles of 
food, it does not begin to be the solid comfort to her that it 
is to the woman with one maid, especially if the woman in 
question is subject, as most of us are, to unexpected incur- 
sions of company some time near the luncheon or dinner 
hour. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that ten minutes before Mrs. 
Brown's luncheon she opens her front door to a couple of old 
school friends, who have dropped in upon her at this hour 
because they wished to be sure to find her at home. (We 
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have all had this experience.) If Mrs. Brown’s reminis- 
cently affectionate greeting is a trifle less enthusiastic than 
she means it to be, it is because she is sending her mind on 
an exploring trip through her pantry, reviewing with ao 
shudder the provision for luncheon that would have been 
enough for herself and the children, but is wofully slim 
when two hungry women are added to the party. 

Probably it is ironing day. It usually is when our friends 
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make these unexpected visits—except 
when it is wash day, or sweeping day, 
or the *‘ girl’s day out.” The luncheon 
has been designedly simple—a small hot 
dish of meat and baked potatoes for the 
children, perhaps; a little cold meat, a 
potato, a cup of tea, and bread and but 
ter for Mrs. Brown 

Now is the day and the power of the 
chafing-dish! While her guests remove 
their wraps and refresh their toilets a 
little, Mrs. Brown has a chance to give a 
few orders. Perhaps she is near enough 
to.a fish-monger’s to send out a hurried 
message for a quart of oysters or a pint 
of « allops or a string of clams Or she 
may despatch one of the children to the 
grocer’s for a box of sardines, or a can 
of salmon, and a pound of cheese. Or 
she may have a little cold ham or tongue, 
or anchovies, or a cup of stewed tomato 
in the house. And failing all these, the 
day is not lost if she has eggs 

When the guests sit down to the table, and hear her plea 
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creamed salmon, or cooks “gee and ham or e 
and sardines or some other delicious dish in which 
eggs hold the principal place, they will thank the 
inspiration (if Mrs. Brown does not) which moved 
them to come without warning. They will prob- 
ably go forthwith and buy themselves chafing- 
dishes, especially if, as a second course, she gives 
them a cheese fondue or a Welsh rarebit. 

Not less useful is the chafing-dish at Sunday- 
night teas—that meal which is so often the drear- 
iest function of the week, by reason of the piety 
and prudence that oblige the housekeeper to give 
the maid of all work her Sunday evening out. Cold 
meat, cold bread, cake, preserved sweets, with no- 
thing hot but a ~ of tea, are too often the stated 
provision at the Sunday-night supper, and very 
unsatisfactory they always are to those who are 
accustomed to alate dinner every other evening in 
the week. But a savory hot relish of lobster or 
eggs or kidneys and bacon or oysters or clams, or 
a réchauffé made from the cold roast of the mid- 
day dinner will prove the redeeming feature of an 
otherwise insipid repast. The fact that the dainty 
is prepared in the chafing-dish in their sight will 
give it, to the children at least, that flavor of the 
pleasantly unusual that should, if possible, ac- 
company the Sunday meals. 

But these are not the only benefits of the chaf- 
ing-dish to the housekeeper, and it is to her one 
of its chief merits that in it the left-overs can be 
satisfactorily used. With a game sauce or a cur- 
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ry sauce, a tomato sauce or a cream sauce, she can make a 
delicious luncheon dish of materials that in the cook’s 


sant chat, and watch her deft fingers while she prepares hands would be tasteless scraps. No matter how small 


creamed oysters or fried scallops or clams and bacon o 
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r the remnant, it can find its place in the chafing-dish. The 
half-cupful of spaghetti, the two or three cold sausages, the 
scraps of boiled or fried ham, the remains of last night's 
fish, the few table-spoonfuls of stewed or sliced tomato, may, 
with a little sauce or a few eggs—and the housekeeper’s 
skill—be turned into an entrée that has no hint of a left-over 
or a makeshift. 

At the family dinner table, too, the chafing-dish may have 
its place in the preparation of such entrées or side dishes as 
curried or creamed or deviled tomatoes, fried green peppers, 
or mushrooms. Never are venison steaks so delicious as 
when cooked on a chafing-dish, and the same might be said 
of several methods of preparing sweetbreads., 

A chafing-dish need not be a costly luxury either in the 
first outlay or in the daily service. Alcohol is expensive, 
but a very small amount suffices for the cookery of any or- 
dinary dish. The knack of cooking in the -chafing-dish 
comes after a very little experience, and the work it saves 
an overtasked servant, the pleasure it gives to the members 
of a family, and the trouble it saves the housekeeper in the 
event of unexpected guests make it pay for itself again and 
again. 


A SPECIFIC AGAINST THE BLUES. 


F a remedy for the blues could be offered the public of 

the efficacy claimed for a quack medicine to cure all the 
ills that beset mankind, a fortune would surely await the 
patentee. But of several receipts given by persons of dif- 
ferent sorts and conditions, it may be possible to choose one 
to suit one’s own case. 

“I take a walk,” said one young woman, vigorous of 
mind and body. ‘If the trouble comes from indigestion, 
as it usually does, there is nothing like a ten-mile tramp to 
put aes internal organs to rights.” The reply of a Boston 
maiden may be deemed characteristic: ‘‘I sit down to the 
hardest mathematical problem that I can find.” ‘‘I go into 
one of the alcoves in the reading-room,” said another, the 
possessor of that Boston patent of nobility, a share in the 
Atheneum, ‘ with the new magazines or a pile of local his- 
tories.” ‘‘I suppose the saintly-minded would say that the 
best plan is to go to see some one who is worse off than 
yourself,” said a young woman of feeble constitution, but 
brilliant mental endowments. “I only add this misery to 
mine, and the sum total is suicidal. I just think, * It isn’t 
illness and it isn’t death; nothing else matters.’ Or I try 
to bring myself to the admirable frame of mind that Dolly 
Madison attained at eighty: ‘My dear, when you have 
reached my age, you will learn that nothing matters.’” “I 
sweep my room,” said an energetic little housewife, “ usu- 
ally to the indignation of the maid, who has just completed 
the same task.” Perhaps the best suggestion of all came 
from the tired little bookkeeper: ‘‘I try to do something 
for somebody else.” For,as the Salvation Army sister phrased 
it, ‘‘ If you make other people ’appy, you've a ‘appiness in 
your ‘art that don’t come in no other way.” 

But whether caused by a derangement of the liver, by 
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some one walking over our future grave, 
or rising like an exhalation without 
known cause, it is safe to insist that the 
blues should be struggled against. There 
is a certain critical period in the life of 
every man or woman, at or near middle 
life, when he or she becomes morally 
tired. It may be that it is because then 
the ambition of youth is stilled in its 
‘‘wild pulsation,” and that the vague 
sense of the future holding a beautiful 
something is seen to be only a mirage. 
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The chronic depression into which the un 
restrained blues have de veloped has so un- 
dermined the mental constitution that it is 
unfit to cope with an emergency. To lose 
one's grip on life is a not uncommon result 

Mental depression 
daily papers as the cause of suicide 


How a Church Carpet was Bought. 

JHE new had just arrived 
He was very young and very energetic 
old church had been struck by light- 
und burnt to the ground the very day 
the last cent of the mortgage had been paid, 
certain of the congregation 


‘| clergymau 
Th 


thereby causing 


to shake their heads; nove knew exactly 
why; perhaps they considered debt a kind 
of moral lightning-rod. Some of the ap 


pointments of the new church were lacking 
We must have a carpet,” he said 

It's all we can do to raise your salary,” 
lied the deacon 
lhe young clergyman had a wife and two 
children, so he said no more, but went home 
and thought Presently he laid a plan be 
fore the parish. His father was a florist; he 
f had assisted in the garden and green 

here was much profit in a certain 

kind of double everlastings used for the dec- 
if cemeteries. He would send for 
they were obtained from Erfurt, 
und would give directions as to 
ition; he expected every ove to 

I'he seeds were sownin March; 
garden soil was suitable, provided it 
was in a sunny position; at the end of May 
they were pricked off and planted out 
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larg eT f irmers gave an acre or two each to 
their cultivation, but even the tiny corners 
of the village door-yards blossomed. It hap 
pened, fortunately, to be a favorable sum- 
mer Late in September the blossoms were 
picked ind allowed to dry It was then the 
children’s task to arrange and tie them in | 
small bunches. A market had already been 
engaged, and before Christmas the carpet 
was down Epira Rosrnson 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been weed fo fifty years by millions of 
mothers f it y teething, with perfect 
auccese lta oftens the rumea, allays 
all pal ' . | le the best remedy for 
fiarrhean, 8 rigy s every part of the 
world I ' tea t [Ade 
UNFORTUNATE PEOPLE 
who do not live near the lead dairy rezions cen 
now us¢ “incts of « hia ving the perfect 
preservation of milk in all ite mother purity, as ac- 
complished in Borden's Peerless Braud Evaporated 
Cream, —[{ Ade 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


j . 

Unlike the Dute h , Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dycs are 

. used in eny of their pre porstions. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Ie absolutely 
pure and solu ‘le, and costs less than one cent a cup. 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ee FREE | 


A Sample of DR. WHITEHALL’'S 


ME-GRIM- INE 


ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
the only pleasant, prompt. perfect 
relief ag permanent cure for all 
forms o 

HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. 

Send address on postal. 
Megtion this paper 
Sold by all Druggists. 60c. per box. 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Hall's Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERWEAR 
Sor Men and Women. 


aoe 


i é ae accent st. : Ne: 
Send 4c for samples. 


Society a "a ee 
Writing “'SATIUEL WARD CO., 
D f A Fae EAD NOISES : CURED 


EAR Rv than all ro ‘> 
vices osta' + role FREE 
doeyes. F. Miecon. 8 B'dway, mY. REE 


BEAUTIFUL SOUTHERN GALAX LEAVES 


for decorating. Brilliant Green and Bronze. Sam- 
ple free for 2c. stamp, or $1.00 per hundred, portpaid 
OMAS. H. RICKSECKER, Linville, Mitehell Ce.,N.0. 
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'F, BOOSS & BROS., Fy £4 49 | 


| Or, New Foes with an Old Face. 
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Novelties in 
DRESS FABRICS 


Astrachan Effects, Fancy Mixed 
Cheviots, Stiletto Cloths, Homespuns, 
Camel’ s-Hair, Diagonals, Serges. 

Scotch Clan and French Plaids. 
CREPES AND CREPONS 

For Evening and House Wear. 

EMBROIDERED CLOTHS. 


























If decent care and latte 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- 
itarium is your proper home. 








Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 

—can’t irritate—can't shrink—econom- 

ical — comfortable — wears. 

Sold orryuber. Jaros Hy ponte Underwear Co., 
S31 Broadway, New York, 





and busines of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of | 


{gHOPPING: 
__| relere vences’ MISSA I BOND. 35 Lexington Ave., N. ¥, 


Proadovay A KA 19th St. 


__NEW YORK CITY. 





** Buery woman who uses VOGU as her guide 
will dress well, look well, entertain well, * 


OGUE 


A WEEKLY 
FASHION PAPER 


Unlike any other periodical of to-day. 
A distinctly unique publication. 
In 1895 it will enter its fourth year. 










[% every number —there are 
52 numbers a year—Vocut 
gives from 20 to 40 designs for 
SMART GOWNS 
for day or evening wear, visiting, 
church, tennis, riding, driving, 
golf, bathing, cycling, boating, 
shopping, négligé ; also all minor 
articles of dress—shoes, hats, 
hose, wraps, lingerie, etc. 

Its designs are from actual 
gowns worn by New York Society 
women, whose daily life, cos- 
tumes, and manners are accurate- 
ly described. 











Thousands of Women in the best Society now have their gowns 
made from designs in VOGUE, because they are always fashionable and 
up-to-date. 

VoGuE is not merely a paper indispensable to dressmakers, It is entertaining in its 
literary contents, giving full accounts of New York Society, with most beautifully deco- 
rated portraits of leading women. 

Readers of HARPER'S BAzAr, who have learned by experience to respect and ad- 
mire and depend on the BAZAR, are invited to try VOGUE also. The two publications 
occupy wholly different fields. Of its kind there is nothing better than Vocur. In 
subscribing to Vocue, a HARPER'S BAZAR should not be looked for, as there is only onc 
VoGueE and only one HARPER'S BAZAR. 

Vocue publishes every week bright stories, poems, and original humor, and has 
letters from London, Paris, and Vienna. ‘The illustrations in VOGUE are decorative, 

§ chic, unique, pretty, and excellent in every respect. 

VooueE tells its readers what is fashionable, and keeps them informed of all novel- 

ties in the New York shops. 


VOGUE SHOWS ( “ORRECTL Y FASHION ABI E I IF E. 
‘ SPECIAL 1894, OFFER "FOR READERS OF HARPER'S BAZAR. 


} Vooue is $4.00 4 year, but to those who, with this advertisement, send $4.00 directly to the off 

| Fourth ) Avene ec, New York, we will give the remaining numbers of 1894 and all the num non of 189s, 4 

m of portraits of noted and beautiful Society women, printed in color if 
inches, in a box. This very handsome volume is cutitled—t AIR wo ME . 





charming collection 
; cloth, Size hy 9! 
' Retail price 

' This otier gives to readers of Harper's Bazar Eight Dollars’ worth for $4.00. 





Vocus is for sale by all first - class newsdealers. 
ess: Voour, 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Three sample copies sent on receipt of ten cents | 
in stamps. Vo /ree samples 
A trial subscription of three months, one dollar. | 





‘Some Standard Novels in Sumptuous Dress 


HYPATIA 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 300 Illustra- 
tions from drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON, and with a Portrait of the 
Author. Two Volumes. 8vo, Ornamental Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (in a Box.) 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


Or, Maid, Wife, and Widow. By CHARLES READE. A Matter - of -fact- Romance. 
Illustrated from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two Volumes. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 8vo, Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 oo. 


(In a Box.) BEN-HUR 


A Tale of the Christ. By LEW. WALLACE. With over One Thousand Marginal 
Drawings. Two Volumes. 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, Silk Binding, $7 00; 
Three-quarter Calf, $12 00; Three-quarter Levant, $14 00. (Jn a Gladstone Box.) 


PRUE AND I 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD 
STERNER. 8vo, Iiluminated Silk, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $3 50. (dn a Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Bae” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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| Gives Beautiful Form, 


| or sent post-paid on receipt of 


Vout, XXVIL., NO. h6. 


Stern 
Bros. 


are prepared to 


Make to Order 


Ladies’ 


Street, Carriage, 
Reception and Wedding 


Dresses, 

Tea Gowns, 
Negligees and 
Corsages 


from the la‘est Paris Models 


also the creations of their 
own designers, 


at 
Very lloderate Prices. 


West 23d St.. 


M. Heinisch Beautifying Cream 
BRILLIANT | 
COMPLEXION, 


painlessly, completely, and 
speedily 


RENEWING 
THE SKIN. 


Perfectly harmless, purely vegetable, very effi- 
cient. 





Thoroughly removes sallowness, blotch- 
es, blemishes, freckles, pockmarks. The only 
dermal preparation with recommendations from 
KAPOSY, HEBRA, and BILLROTH, Vi- 
enna, of whose high standing you can satisfy 
yourself by inquiring of any intelligent druggist 
or physician, so universally are they known, Be- 
sides these extraordinary commendations, it has 
taken medals at Universal Expositions, includ- 
ing the WORLD’S COLUMBIAN, Chicago, 
1893. Set, $7.00. 
U. S. Postal Money Order is safest. 

All correspondence strictly confidential. 


J. MILHAU’S SON, Druggist, 


ESTABLISHED 1813. 183 Broadway,N. Y. 


on Gate & Bronkt, Daevedisrs, Curoage, Lit. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only 81. 
For sale by first-class retailers, 


different styles 


price. b Laypane | ayes 
waists. ny 


of corsets an 
for price-list. 





FEATHERBONE CORSET FCO. Sole Mirs. K Kalamazoo, Mich 


Needles: 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO. 
ROSSLAM FOLDING BATE CABINET. 


gy - can 4 ag A any 
room, ry Steam, xygen, 

umed Rather Sure 
In- 


jexion, 
for de- 







i Prevents pK disease. 

sures a healthy, clear 
and prevents Obesity. 

scriptive circular, MAYOR, LANE 

Pe & CO, 18 White Street, New York, 

manufacturers of Douches,Sprays und Bathing Appliances. 
| to cut the thread, bend or 
break, and cost less than 


d others. 
For sale at the stores. 








Senc 








Established 1730 
Double-reamed, double- 
grooved. Warranted not 


Beissel’s 


Prize Medal 
If your 


send stamp to pay postage. 

HORMANN SCHUTTE & CO. 
an” Greene St., New York, 

Sole Agents for Unitea States, 


ON i WATER 


“ The finest 
on the Globe.” 















ary 
MP 
















































Novemper 17, 1894. 


Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
the shape is right? See the 
“Index to Chimneys ”— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets, and Capes. 


We make every garment to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. We are Ladies’ Tailors, Furriers, and 
Cloak - makers, and can save you from $5 to $20 on 
every order. We pay express charges 

Our Winter Catalogue illustrates every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets, Capes, Ulsters, Furs, Plush Garments, 
and Tailor-made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it to 
you, together with a 48-inch tape measure, new measure- 
ment diagram (which insures a perfect fit), and more than 
FORTY SAMPLES of the cloths, plushes, and furs, 
from which we make our garments, on receipt of four 
cents postage. You may select any style and we will 


make it especially to order fur you from any of our 
samples We also sell cloth, plush, and fur by the 
y Mention the Bazar 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 234 Strest, = New York. | 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





The Grandest Sale of an immense 
wholesale stock ever seen in this coun- 
try or Europe— 


Silks 
Velvets | 
Dress Goods 
Ladies’ Hosiery | 
and Underwear 

Linens, Furniture | 
Upholstery, and | 
Housefurnishing Goods 


AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURING COST. 


THE ENTIRE 


| 
| 


BLOCK, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 





ROY 
OF PERSPIRATION 


At all Ketail Stores, or Sample Pair sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

SR 3, 4, 5,5 6, 

Price,...... 20c., 22¢., 25e., We., B5ec. 


AMOLIN CO., 125 and 127 Worth St., N. Y. 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 2c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, 4 the Remedy. 
By Prof. LARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 





BEST&CO 







A New Shoe 
For Girls 


One that combines all the pe ofa 
walking boot, with es dainty. graceful outline 
and exact fit of a sho» to be worn 0 ress 0c- 
easions. ade of fine, pright Dongo a with 
Patent Leather trimmings, hand weit, erring 
heels, pointed or round toes. Widths A, B, ©, D. 





Sizes 8& to 101-2———32.3. 
5 lito2 33.00, 
“ 21-2to4 33,75. 





Shoes as well as everything else for Children | 
ean be purchased to the best advantage hero 
where their outfitting is tho exclusive business. 


Our catalogue with its 790 illustrations of things for 
childrea wil! bo mailed to any address; postage 4 cents. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Dress Goods. 


Another shipment of Novelties 
received, including several cases 
of Crepons, in ali the latest crin- 
kles and colors. 

Perforated Broadcloth and Ve- 
lutina, plain and embroidered, and 
many other rich Novelties. 

This week, an opportunity that 
has not been offered before this 
season will be given our Custom- 
ers, by the placing of 2500 pieces 
of lighter-colored Dress Goods in 
our various sections, at prices 
ranging from 35 cents to $1.00 
per yard, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








HARPER'S 


BAZAR 


Richest 

finish to the skirts 
of indoor and street 
gowns is a binding 


The most ser- 
viceable made. 
The Redfern isa 
brand of thefam- 


Sf 


** ? owssst 





| $1.75 each, postpaid. 


A.A.Yantine & Co, 


Largest Importers from 
*4 JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for one of the dainty 


Vantine Scarfs 


made of the lightest and softest silks. 
The most fashionable Scarf for ladies’ 
wear ever produced, weighing less than 
4 ounce, and 45 inches square. Price, 
In these colors : 


oss a Bias | Rainbow, Cardinal, _Nile Green, 
Velveteen | White, Heliotrope, Orange, 
Skirt Bindings, | Black, Cream, Salmon, 
which last as long as the skirt, | Light Blue, Maize, Turquoise, 
Look for * S. H, & M.” First Quality on the label of | Rose Pink, Navy Blue. 


every bolt you buy. 


“S$. HW. & M. ee ee 








Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The en 
style oft 













> shows a late 
oods. They are 

made Cf peetne Florence 
Kaitsing Silk. Whatever 
the » all real Fior- 
‘ence Sil Mittens are sold 
one pair in a box, bearing 
the brand Florence on 
one end. The ttern 


back and wrist through- 
out with silk. They 
are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are 
far more durable and 
quite as elegant and fashionable 
as the best of gloves. Sold 
all enterprising dealers, who 
J can be supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
a and St. ened 


Now READY, 


“The Decmabel = Christmas Sina Double Number 


OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


COMPRISING 


| Splendid Colored Fashion Plate | ‘"pplement of Christmas Stories. 
_TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 


Written ey for the ~ Young 


of Rail, Eveuing, and Fancy Dresses for 
Ladies and Children 


Colored Sheet of Designs 


fox ancy Articles suitable for Christmas Presents. | SEVERAL COMPLETE STORIES. 
GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT Special Fashion 
Christmas Cookery Recipes. 


Useful and Ornamental Fancy Work, 
with Hlustrations and Description, 
Poetry, Music, &e. 
Also, the beautiful colored picture, “* LOVE'S ELOQUENCE.” Price 60 cents, 
$4.00 a year, postpaid. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
88 and 85 DUANE 8T., one door cast of Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Fo wale or Domestic. 


‘*Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


For Sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dry-Goods Dealers in the United States, 


f Winter Costumes for Ladies and Children 


Complete Cut-Out Paper Pattern. 
Supplement of Music, 
Supplement of Christmas Amusements. 


including ali the Supplements 














The onl 


VELO 


awarded at the Paris 
4 












ournal,’ 


Articles. 





Coffin, Altemus & Co. 
Sole Agents, 


in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths. 


Manufactured by the Slater Cotton Company, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 

NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, 
BALTISORE. 


INE 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT E INVISIBLE. 





POUDRE DE RIZ.— CEL. F* AW, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” art the signature CH. FAY 








TL.ADIES:! 


Goldschmidt’s Parisian Creme d'Elegance has 
been long and successfully used to develop the neck, 
arms, and chest, producing a permanent natural form. 
Price $2. Success guaranteed. Depot, 222 6th Ave. 
Circulars on application. Address 


M. F. CLARKE, P. 0. Box 114, N. Y. 





LADIES 


are often at loss to determine just what to give the 
men on Christmas. Your address on a postal brings 
our descriptive circular, which tells of the 


PRACTICAL TROUSERS HANGER AND PRESS 
As this is a device necessary to men who value neat 
ness mY economy, such a gift would be fully ap- 
precia' 

Practical ‘Novelty Co., 427 Walnut St., Phila. 








PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St, Philada., Pa. 


” 
Smooth-faced Oreos Fabric 
ever > 
Blacks only 
’ 
For sale b 
Leading Dry-Goods its 
in all cities. 








* Every one should read ‘this little book.” —Ath 

















Send for “ Vantine’s Monthly” for November. Copy free 
Mail orders filled promptly 
General catalogue sent upon application 








TRADE MARK 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 
is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 
For ENGLISH Fleece. 


These fabrics are just the thing 
for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers 
and and underwear. You can get 
these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
and in dainty piqué and striped 
effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-jackets and 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 





High Grade 
Pianos__om 


tuning as any other piano made. 
Consequently, expense of keeping 
is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 
Acknowledged to contain “ the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
struction in half a century.” 


Tttustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars maiicd on application. 





BOSTON. 
ss NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY, 


with Four Extra Ca: 
“TI have had some of my ais try your 
American Whist Packs, and find them en- 

e cards. Postpaid, fifty cents. 
Verdict te american waist pack co. 
445 Powers’ Biock, Rochester, N. Y. 


A Miss Kate I, Wheelock, whom “ Cavendish “ 
tirely practical for beginners, Am glad 
LADY AGENTS — To 
handle the best - wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 


called “ The Whist Queen of America,” writes 
Whist 
to let you know it. 
earth—THE HYGEIA, For all particulars write 











of the Butler System tPicyng W hist 

ueen’s Every one who is anxious to learn the leads 
and play correctly should have a pack of these 

THE WESTERN CORSET Ov., St. Louis, Mo, 









<4 
5 There are several. x 
The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 
Owing to its patented construction 
it does not require one-quarter as much 


a nS 
PG 
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s he gentle?” 
‘Ah, monsiear, Sultan does everysing to command, ze 
Just mount him.” 


snilinal. 


IV.— Aud ze great jamp—la—la—” 


WONDERFUL BEAUTY 


“Mrs. Parkerberry is a pretty woman—don't you think 7” 
* Marvel sly 

Oh not marvellously. She is too stout to bemarvellously pretty.” 
“That's jast the point. Beanty is only skin deep. If ehe is pretty at 


all, ber stouloess merely intensifies ber beauty.” 
rene Stara 
* Well, Cynicus, Thanksgiving day is almost upon us,” said Happicus. 
“ You I've employed a detective,” sald Cynicus. 
What for? 

** He's looking about to find what I can be thankful for.” 

“Pooh! You are alive, aren't you? 

‘Yes: but—ah—do you think the prolongation of misery is a good 
thing ?” 

“ For misery—yes 
are apared," 

“ Why, pray?” 

‘Because you ar 
not like you 

Aud Cynicus had re 


As for me, lam thankful—very thankfal that you 


an object-leeson to me. I am thankful because I'm 


y nothing to say 





MAKING AN IMPRESSION 


Jimmie the newsl in « hoarse whisper to the waiter). “Sul 


GOOD, AND LOOKS TONY, FRE NINETEEN CunTs 7 
INTERNATIONAL DIFFERENCES. 

Baows. “* Who's the girl playing Beethoven 7” 

Cuoimoxvetey. “* Doan't know, I'm shu-ah.” 

Beaow ‘Too pretty to be Engli-h." 

Cuotmonvetey. “ Plays too well for an American.” 


== 
‘Why, Barlow, what's become of that fine old oak settle you used to 

have here 7" 

* Barut 

* Burnt?” 

“Yes Antique furnitere is cheaper than coal nowadays. A concern 
up in New England will make an antique settle for you for three dollars 
tv order.” : 


“That fellow Hicks is a queer duck. He never knows when he is 
beaten.” 
“Poh! What an absurd man! 


Why, even my boy, when I beat him 
krows it mighty weil.” 


———__———_ 


** See here, Johneou, this clock of youre is three hours slow.” 
“Not so, my boy. That clock is twenty-one hours fast. It wouldn't 
go for a while, and I had it Axed. It's making up for lost time.” 











IL —* Now, Sultan, up! up!” 





Ill. —*' Charge!” 








v.—* And now ze wonderful somersault—tournez!" 


BUYING A CIRCUS HORSE. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Wrerurersy. “I've invited a fellow here to dinner to-morrow night.” 

Mas, Wrrusesy. “Ob, my dear, what did you do that for? Why, the 
new cook is coming to-morrow, and you know it will be just awfal.” 

Werareey. “1. dew't see anything awful about it. Give bim what 
we've got. I guess it's geod enough.” 

Mas. Wirucewy. “ That's just like a man. 
appearances atall, Can't you put him off?” 

Wrrurney. “No, I can’t. The idea! I invite a friend to dinner and 
my wife protests! But, madam, he comes just the same. As long as I 
am running this house, I propose to do as I please.” 

as. Wrraueewy. * Who is it?” 

Wirrusesy, “ Wigson. You knew him, don't 

Mus, Wrrurrsy (seized with an inspiration). “ 
I did. Why, he is an off sweetheart of mine.” 

Wrrureney, “ L gwese not.” 

Mus, Wrreeeer. “ Bat be is. 
I should just love to see him. 

Werurcesy. “ He did, eh ?” 

Mus. Wrruseny. “ Yes, indeed. 


You don't seem to care for 


ou?” 


now him! Ishouwld say 


Have him to dinner by all means. Ob, 

How he did use to make love to me!” 

It was only by the merest chance that 
didn’t become his wife. This is 

indeed a pleasure. Dear boy! Let's 

see; I haven't seen Charlie Wigsou 

for four years.” 

W rruxesy (dryly). “ You haven't, 
eh? Well, I wouldn't bé surprised 
if you didn’t see him for four 
more.” 

Mus. Wrruersy (feigning great 
disappointment), **Oh! you hayen't 
changed your mind, have you? 
Aren't you going to bring him to 
dinner?” 

Wrruresy. “No, madam, I'm 
not. Bat I tell you what 1 am go- 
ing to do.” 

Mas. Wrrueeny. “ What's that 7” 

Wirrurrey. “I'm going to bring 
his father.” Tom Masson. 


que 

The American girl was standing 
on the steamer’s deck with the Eng- 
lish lord. The shores of America 
had gradually faded from view, and 
nothing bot the leaden waters of 
the Atlantic was visible. 

“Well, Lord Plantagenet-Hicks- 
de-Grand Capat, what do you think 
of America 7” 

The ndbleman’s eyes swept the 
horizon. He paused a moment, 
lit bis pipe, an soptes. 

* Miss Jones —I think — ah —I 
think America is simply out of 
sight!” 





“ Why do you think Jenkins has 
political aspirations ?” 

“Ww Why, becanse he likes 
to have mew sla 
and cal! him 0) 


him on the back 
Horee.” 





“ Did your uncle George remem- 
ber you when he made bis wiil?” 

“I'm afraid so.” 

“Afraid? Why afraid?” 

“Well, I haven't seen the will 
yet, bat if Uncle George remem- 
bered me he'd leave me out.” 

—_——_ 

“Well, Jack,” said his chum, 
after hie chum had proposed to the 
most popular girl in town, “is it 
all right?” 

“Well,” anid Jack, ruefully, “I 
can hope—that's all.” 


Wot MAVE YER GoT DAT TASTES 


“ What did she say 7” 
“She said she'd file my proposal with all the others, and consider it 
when she got down to it.” 
“Is there anything sharper than the crease in the New York dude's 
trousers 7” - P é 
“Oh yes. The creese the Malay pirate carries always in his teeth.” 
—_——=—_ 
The strong man wept. His mind was filled 
With a most great and interesting question. 
He'd lift with ease ten thonsand pounds, ‘ 
But not his loved one’s pie from his digestion. 
———— 
“ I've never seen my flancé 7” 





“ Ian’t it queer,” sald Mand 
“What! Never seen him?” 
“No,” said Maud. 


“I've never seen him. He's never asked me.” 


-— 
“ Well. Mr. Joskins, I see your boy has left college.” 
o Yea” 
“ What's he in 7” 
Debt.” 








ee ys pre 


VI.—*“ Zare, monsieur, you will find Sultan ze very obediant animal.’ 


THE BANKRUPT'S CONSOLATION. 
Gone, gone is all the splendor of my former rich estate. 
My yacht wap taken from me at a very early date. 
My mansion in the city, with its furnishings so rare, 
My creditors have levied on; ‘twas only right and fair. 


My stable that delighted in those happy palmy days 

Has also gone with all the rest; my team of spanking bays, 
That to trot the road in, say, 2. 48, 

Were sold beneath the hammer, and are but a memory. 


The cottage down at Newport, where I entertained so much, 
Has also taken flight beneath the creditors’ fell touch 
The lovely restful vistas through the overarching trees 
Are things my eye no longer in its poverty now sees. 


My books and arms and curios, my prints and bric-a-brac, 
Have also gone to creditors, who otherwise would lack 
Returne upon investments that their confidence in me 
Persuaded them to make when I was living up in G. 


Aye—everything is gone at last—but hist! I'd whisper low. 
One relic of that splendid time they’ve overlooked—you. know— 
I've got concealed within my boot—they'll never get it out— 
A most excruciating case of undiluted gout! 


So what care I, though all be lost? My gout remains to me 
Reminder of those glorious days when I'd a fortune free. 

Aud every time my grand old foot ix filled with #harpest pain, 
It wakens mem'ries of the pest, which I live o'er again. 


It wakens thoughts of sances of the richest rarest kind. 

It brings back olive farces to my retroepective mind. 

It brings me dreams of feastings that Lacallus never had, 

And all my thoughts are happy ones, ond none of them are sad. 


Yes, take my fortune and my ease, my bric-d-brac and yacht, 

Do as you will with all my goods, and I'll lament them not, 

As long as there is Jeft me, in my days of poverty, 

My faithful gout to bring to mind the days that used to be. 
CT 


Tue Youre Broruge. “I say, brother Bob, lend me a quarter, will 
you 7” 

Tux Loves. “What do you mean by calling me brother Bob 7” 

Tur Youne Brorucr. “ Well, your name's Bob, ain't it? And sis 
says she’s decided to be a sister to you. And I'm ber brother, ain't I?” 


oh pesee 

It was ina Paris shop. They were on their wedding tour 

“If I could speak French I'd ask the price of this bit of lace and bay 
it for you,” said he. “ Unfortunately. however, I can't.” 

“I spik ze Angleesh prett goot. Ze lace ees seexty franc,” said the 
saleswoman, and of course the poor bridegroom had to buy it. 

ateimaettiaeasians 

Huwony Hieeus (handing back plate). “ Ah! your cooking reminds 
me av old times, mum.” 

Youne Wire (highly flattered). “im giad you like it.” 

Huxeery Hisates (grimly). “It reminds me of when I wuz a prisoner 
at Andersonville, mum.” 





ANOTHER WAR WITH CHINA, 








A GIRL’S ALLOWANCE. 


HE daughter of a millionaire, to whom 

was given a certain sum to “‘ dress her- 
self on,” appeared for two years at all social 
functions wearing the same gown, which 
was not very well made, and not at all be- 
coming, because she had chosen to spend a 
large portion of her income for a set of 
Dickens’s works very handsomely bound. It 
was her father’s intention that she should 
clothe her body with that money rather than 
her mind. There are some young ladies 
who give away most of their allowance, and 
are called generous for so doing; but are 
they? They use money for other purposes 
than those intended, and in business circles 
that is considéred dishonest. Others prefer 
to save their money, and to do so are forced 
togoshabby. This, too, is abusing the privi- 
lege granted them by their parents. So per- 
haps it would be well to stipulate what an 
allowance is to be used for, and avoid all 
these difficulties. 

To the retiring diffidert nature an allow- 
ance to cover all expenses will teach self- 
reliance and decision of judgment, but an in- 
dependent character that shows a tendency 
to mark well the difference between ‘‘meum” 
and ‘‘tuum” will be apt to become selfish 
and self-assertive, and to forget that she has 
any duties to her family while looking after 
her individual interests. Pin-money would 
be better for ber, only it should be enough 
to allow of occasional amusements and all 
her charitable gifts, besides a margin for 
those fancies and follies of dress so dear to 
the girl heart. 

The amount of an allowance should be reg- 
ulated by two things—the social position of 
the recipient and the objects it is to pur- 
chase. Few things are so humiliating to a 
young lady, whether ‘‘finishing” at school 
or just ‘‘out,” than to have an allowance 
which is not sufficient to buy what she re- 
quires for the place she must fill in society. 

f she bas many social claims, then her al- 
lowance should be liberal; but that she bas 
no great demands in this direction is no 
reason why it should be very small; it should 
always be large enough to make her respect 
herself. The study of the value of money 
should begin at the same time that lessons 





are taught in the three R’s, for if it is de- | 
layed it becomes more expensive than any | 


studies in the high arts. A lady who had 
never known what it was to have five dol- 
lars in her pocket up to the time she left her 
father’s home for one of her own was heard 
to exclaim, years afterwards, ‘‘ How I wasted 
good money that first year I was married!” 
To save from such regrets it is very neces- 
sary that parents should teach their chil- 
dren prudence and forethought in spending 
money, and the only way to do so is to make 
them responsible for the manner in which 
some shall be spent. That is an allowance. 
T. 
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BEST FORK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN’TL 


Qucen’s Physicians 


Eminent and fashionable London physicians are 
practising treatment of patients by mail for fee of a 
crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest, and nerve diseases. 
If you live outside of New York you can consult him 
by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

Write; send history of your case, with aymptomea in 
detail. You will receive special prescriptions, with 
Sull instructions for treatment; have these prepared by 
your own druggist. No patent medicines prescribed. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.”” Probably because they don’t use 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 

Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 
each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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©) FORTIFIES ” 
: me NOURISHES Body ans ° 
MULATES 
$| REFRESHES Brain . 
@| !ndorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. e 
a SOLD BY DRUGGISTS aN D GROCERS, e 
AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
. Sent Fre, aun: 75 pontrairs : 
@|_and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. |° 
@ @|_ MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youre. 1@ @ 
"THE UNIVERSAL PERPUME. MURRAY 
E"& LANMAN?’S PLORIDA WATER. — 





** The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.'’ 


she writes on.” 


papers and envelopes are sold by 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
150 and 152 Duane Strect, New York. 





Miss [aria Parloa 


Strongly Recommends 


the use of 


Liebig COPIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


and she has written a neat 
COOK BOOK, 
which will be sent free on 


application to Dauchy & Cu., 
27 Park Place, New York. 








“The Best of Everything” | 


one’s social standing. 
with “ Whiting’s Standard Papers ”’; 
for all correspondence; made in rough or smooth fin- 
ish, and all the fashionable tints and sizes. Whiting’s | 


A lady is known by her “gloves, shoes, and the paper 


True, a glance at one’s stationery tells 
Your desk should be stocked 
they are correct 


all dealers in fine stationery. 
MILLS: 
Holyoke, Mass. 


UNCLE SAM’S man Bac 


goes everywhere and will 
bring you for the asking 
a liberal trial quantity of 


ELEC TIT CON 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike 
any other. It costs nothing to try it. 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It's sold everywhere . 


Send address to 








5 | THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


is the material used in 


the preparation of 





Franco=American 
Soups. 


Sample can of soup sent (postage prepaid) on receipt of 14cts. 
Don’t forget our Plum Pudding, sample can 1 4cts. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


P. O. Box 150. New York. 
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CHRISTY KNIVES—BREAD KNIFE AND CARVER. 


These two Christy Knives, Bread Knife and Carver, will be sent to any address on 


receipt of $1.00 








best cutting knives in the world 







where. Beware of worthless imitations. 





all in the Christy Edge!’ 


The great thing about the Christy Knife is the edge 
The peculiar wavy edge is a new idea in cutlery. 
Knife to cut new, hot bread as thin as old, and the Carving Knife goes through meat like a razor 
never has been anything in the knife line yet to approach these wonderful Christy Knives. 
Valuable premiums given to agents, Write for particulars. 
THE CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 






14 inches long. 


14}¢ inches long. 


See the curves. That’s what makes them the 
It enables the Bread 
There 
Sold every- 




















| INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(uticura 


Cuticura Works Wonpers, and its cures 
of torturing, distiguring, humiliating hu- 
mors are simply marvelous. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Currowra, 
50c.; Boar, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Dave 
4npD Cuem,. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston, 

4aa- “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 








Pears’ 


A touch 
is enough 
for cleanli- 
ness. [hat 
is why it 
lasts so. 














| 
| “ 
where the wear 
4 ae comes. The sil- 
iver, inlaid in 
jthe back of 
| bowl and 
handie of our 


STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 


spoons and forks before 
plating,secures the wearing service of solid silver: 


Guaranteed 






Patented. 


Each article stamped on the back: 


E. STERLING INLAID KE. 


All jewelers. Made énly by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Salesrooms 2 Maiden Lane, N.Y. Full line of our 
goods to be seen. 


‘GOOD TEETH 


| Free for a Postal | 


Write us to send you a free sample 
box of Wright’s Antiseptic Myrrh | 
Tooth Soap, or send 25c, in stamps | 
for large box. 


Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., 
Chemists, Detroit, Mich, 





CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 90 
iT PAY FREIG 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or 
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CHICAGO, 





The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft uty im- 

parted to the rye | Pozzon1’s PowpDER, 
commends it to all ladies. 
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BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 


NDER one guise or another the 
fickle goddess Fortuna would seem 
to have established her infallible 
interpreters or mediators. ‘The 
lovelorn maiden with the daisy, 
its petals falling beneath her ques- 

tioning finger-tips to the alternate refrain, ‘‘ He loves 

me. He loves me not,” is a sacrificial episode in the 
life of the daisy wherever it grows 

The still younger maiden with her dandelion ball, 
whose feathered parachutes must be dislodged upon the 
breeze with three puffs from her little puckered mouth, 
with all sorts of fate depending upon the odd or even 
number of the remnant seeds, is as universal as the 
dandelion itself, while the more homely symbols of 
wish-bone, horseshoe, or horse-chestnut, as we all know, 
are proverbially potent as personal or household charms 
against ill luck. I once knew a shrewd countryman 
who gave all the credit of his success in ‘‘ tradin’” to 
the ‘‘ hoss-chestnut” which he carried in his pocket, 
and would as soon think of throwing his money away 
drive a trade” without it. More than one old 
‘“‘down-East ” dame “‘ sets gre’t store” by the horseshoe 
hung above her doorway, always secured ends up, * so’s 
the luck can’t run out.” Then there was old Aunt 
Huldy, who, while she claimed to locate springs and 
wells the country round by her witch-hazel divining- 
rod, never ventured upon these expeditions without the concealed necklace of dried star 
puff-balls hung about her neck 

But perhaps the most universal of all these natural symbols of good fortune is to be 
found in the four-leaved clover, almost a world-wide superstition, and traced back to the an- 
If a man, walking the fields,” writes one of them, “finds any four 
leaved grasse, he shall in a short while after finde some good thing.” 

The clover was considered as being especially *‘ noisome to witches,” and the ‘‘ holy tre 
foil charm ” was a powerful spell against their harm; the ‘‘ trefoil” being the most widely 
wed title of the Trifolium, as it is in the botany—three leaved. And such it 
should be, to be true to its christening. But it frequently takes exception to the botany 
und gives us an extra leaf, and thus we have our “‘four-leaved clover,” a rarity which 
many of us, seek as we will, have never yet been able to discover in its native haunt, even 
though a whole handful of them are plucked here and there before our eyes by our more 
favored companions. Indeed, there are some lucky folk who seem literally to stumble 
upon “ four-leaved grasse ” wherever they go—who, having found one leaf, will sit down 
quietly in the grass and ere long accumulate a bouquet. 






as to ** 


Client astroiogers 


clove r 


Yes, here’s the secret: It is not your eager gadding quest that gets your four-leaved clo 
ver. Nor is it all a matter of ‘‘sharp eyes.” There is a “knack” about finding four 


leaved clover, and this very knack of the so-called ‘“‘ lucky ones,” implying as it does the 
operation of quest, observation, and common-sense, would logically argue a corresponding 
fulfilment of success in the affairs of daily life. For the observant clover-hunter, if his 
mind and eye work together, soon learns that the ‘ four-leaved” variety is fond of com 
pany, and that the whim of the plant which thus produces one such leaf is very apt to be 
humored in Thus, having discerned one four-leaved clover, we assume a 
tendency in the parent plant, which further 
seere'_ ot ten discloses, sometimes to our great 
and, if we are 
our antique philosopher above quoted, to our 
unbounded satisfaction If, for instance 
this one extra leaflet brings such assurance of 

good things” to come, what shall be said 
of a leaf with five or six leaflets—yes, seven 
or perhaps cight—I might even add nine—a 
veritable little green rose of clover leaves, all 
on one stem, a which is sometimes 
plainly composite, of two or three adherent 
All of these exuberant forms are to 
be found with diligent search, and often in 
the same close vicinity. Nor are these all 
the varied freaks which the plant will dis 
close for the seeking. Perhaps you may 
chance upon that four-leaved variety in 
which the extra leaflet stands upright in the 
midst of the three, and is transformed into a 
tapering cup. These elfin goblets are not 
exceedingly rare Occasionally we may 
chance to find two of these supported by 
one or two perfect leaflets at the base. Or, 
if we are especially fortunate, our ‘* good 
health” may be offered in three of the tiny 
beakers, not mere apparent cups, but with 
the edges of the goblets completely united, 
and which might be filled to the brim with 
dew 

A collection of the natural whims of the 
clover, both red and white, would make an 
interesting leaflet in our herbarium. In the 
hands of the floriculturist who should culti 
vate these eccentricities most remarkable va 
rieties of clover might ensue. Fancy a clo 
ver plant with every leaf a cluster of tiny 
cups, or of leaves so doubled as to appear 
like green roses! Here is a chance for our 
boys and girls to experiment, and without 
much real labor, too. Both the red and white 
clovers are perennial—that is, they come up 
year after year from the same root. A plant 
which this year favors the ‘* four-leaf” will 
doubtless follow the same example next year, 
and the seed from its flowers might also in 
herit and transmit the same peculiarity, pos 
sibly in an exaggerated degree; and careful 
selection from year to year, keeping the 
plants in a corner by themselves, might lead 
to some interesting results, especially if the 
tendency were further stimulated by enrich 
ment of soil, to which the clover responds 
vigorously 

My experience with ‘‘clover luck” has 
been considerable. I believe I have found 
almost every possible eccentric combination 
of which the plant is naturally capable, a 
few of which I have here pictured. 

My best success has been met in the ‘‘ ro 
wen” fields, or the growth after mowing, 
the energy of the plant, thus pruned as it 
were in its prime, finding immediate expres- 
sion in an exuberance of luxuriant foliage, 
which, I think, inclines to a multiplication 
of leaves. I once sat down beside such a 
clump upon which I had discovered a sin 
gie ‘ four-leaf,” and by dint of plucking and 
examining every leaf in the cluster, suc 
ceeded in obtaining thirty-nine specimens. 
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“Why not make it forty while you are about it?” a friend 
of mine recently remarked, with evident incredulity. Well, 
I tried to, but after grubbing up the last embryo leaf at 
the ground, thirty-nine was my limit—all from one plant. 
The collection might be subdivided as follows: Four leaves, 
22; five leaves, 7; six leaves, 3; seven leaves, 1; nine leaves, 
1; cups and leaves, various, 5. 

At another time I spied a single five-leaved in a dense bed 
of rowen clover at the road-side, and seating myself close 
beside it, calculating on this habit of the plant, 1 vowed I 
would not get up until I had collected forty multiple leaves. 
I soon obtained more than this number, 

The clover-leaf quest is a good eye-sharpener, Which of 
our boys can show us the best record? Who will send me 
the largest number of cups upon a single stem? 

I wonder if the readers of the Bazar have ever seen how 
the clover says its prayers and goes to sleep, with its two 
side leaflets folded together like reverent palms, and the ter- 
minal leaflet bowed above them? So the normal leaf spends 
the night in the dews. I often wonder what arrangement 
of adjustment is arrived at when so many leaflets conspire 
to confuse, 

My clover-hunting has been confined to the red and white 
clovers, both species having common tendencies. In the 
red, the leaves being larger, the freaks are more conspicu- 
ous, but the cup forms seem more commonly identified with 
the white clover. 





THE PLAIN PEOPLE. 

T was nothing more interesting than a summer boarding- 

house, but it was a nice one, with a broad piazza across 
the front smothered in vines, and a yard at the side where the children could play. 
distance you could see the ocean, and on a stormy day hear the waves, 

It was a cool evening when I arrived, and I was glad I had my heavy cape to wrap 
around me. I had not been well, and had been sent away by myself for a month with- 
out my family. 

As I went in the door I ran against the largest woman I had ever seen. She filled the 
entire doorway, and I had to step back to let her passout. She had rather a Jewish cast of 
countenance, with a great deal of dark hair piled high on her head, and a line of false water- 
waves across her forehead. She looked nervous and worried, and muttered something 
about thinking there was an accident. But I did not know of any accident. I felt a little 
annoyed as I went in, for I thought there must be too many, after all, notwithstanding all 
I had heard to the contrary. 

There were two tables in the dining-room, spotlessly clean, and with good things toeat. I 
wondered, as I sat, why people complained so of boarding-houses, when certainly there was 
more food and more variety on the table, and quite as well cooked as many of them had in 
their own homes. I enjoyed my tea, and felt sorry for the sweet-faced-looking woman 
who sat at a small table serving the dishes, and who had the responsibility of all of these 
people, their likes and their dislikes, their requests and their complaints, upon her mind. 
I thought of how the cares of my own little family weighed upon me sometimes, and I 
wondered she had the strength to eat. 

But she ate, and sewed, and talked brightly, and saw that every one had what he or she 
needed, all at the same time, and apparently without any effort. 

Opposite me sat two ladies of a doubtful age. They were sisters, the Misses Lane, and 
had come here for many seasons. ‘The elder one was very slight, with light hair that had 
turned gray, and eyes that had turned gray too, and a skin that seemed of the same general 
coloring. Why she always dressed in light gray, with sometimes a little pale yellow, I 

could not quite understand. She talked very low. 1 was sorry that I had to make 
her repeat everything she said to me. The sister was younger and darker and larger, 
and talked louder, and was more energetic in every way. She had a way of laughing 
a little whenever she said anything, no matter how commonplace the remark { was 
often tired enough to have it worry me. SolI did not encourage her to talk, and 
was conscious of looking down several times when she was all prepared to speak to me. 

At the end of the table was a plain but bright-looking woman, who talked most 
of the time, and told all about the people she had seen. I noticed she never mention 
ed any one she knew. Her name was Mrs. Gilbert. Next me was what I considered 
a great relief. A tall dark girl, with an intellectual face, and dressed in a tailor-made 
gown. Here was something— 

The other table was rather noisy. There were two men there, and a woman with 
a tired face, and three children. The big woman sat there, and whenever she left the 
dining-room I had to draw my chair in close to the table, so as to make room for her 
to pass. I used to wonder as I went to bed how I could manage to live through the 
weeks, and why I had thought it necessary to come away 

As the days went on nothing interesting 
happened. Certainly I had fallen among 
very dull people. There seemed really no 
one that I could talk to, for the intellectual 

irl left the day after I came—with her arms 
ull of books. The woman with the children 
was too busy even to speak to, and somehow 
people that came were more uninteresting 
than those already there. 

I talked very little myself, and when I 
was not on the beach or walking I staid in 
my room. By the time the last week came 
I was desperately lonely. I had read all my 
books, and thought 1 would venture to ask 
Miss Bluett, the big woman, to lend me one. 
I bad noticed a number on the table in pass- 
ing herroom. I knocked softly on the door, 
which was immediately opened. She begged 
me so hard to come in that I could not refuse, 
so I stepped in and sat down for a moment. 

“Oh, but it is good of you to come and 
see me,” she said, smiling with pleasure. ‘‘I 
know no one here, and have thought I could 
hardly live the summer through.” She spoke 
with a little accent. ‘‘I have my room on 
the first floor, you see. I am so nervous. 
Since my great shock I am always fearful of 
something happening. It has broken me 
very noone. Fe 

* Were you in an accident?” I asked. 

** Oh no, not an accident exactly, but some- 
thing almost worse than that. I have lost 
everything -—everything. I have nothing 
left, only money enough to board like this, 
in one room. if is hard for an old lady like 
me, ina strange country. 
know. I have been used to so much—so 
much. There!” she said, wiping her eyes; 
**I don’t know why I told you. You are 
the only person here I have wanted to speak 
to. I have hardly spoken for six weeks. I 
used to have my home always full of young 
people. You look a little like my niece. It 
was her father lost all my money, and I do 
not see her now. Will you come and see 
me again? I think we could talk together 
sometimes—don't you?” 

I forgot all about my book, and soon I left 
her, but that evening I asked Mrs. Kidd to 
change my seat at the table and put me next 
to Miss Biuett. The next night, some time 
after I had gone to bed, I heard a consider- 
able noise and bustle out in the hall, and 
feeling that something unusual had happen- 
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ed, Lopened my door. The door of Miss Lane’s room stood 
open, and I saw the older Miss Lane lying on the floor, 
looking very ill, and her sister and Mrs. Gilbert bending 
over her. 1 went in quietly, and together we lifted her on 
the bed. Afterwards Miss Lane beckoned us out in the 
hall, and told us how sorry she was to have disturbed us 

You know, my poor sister is a great invalid,” she said, 
‘‘and she has these attacks very often. Generally I can 
do everything for her myself, but to-night, somehow, she 

loc S's Jor. I never leave her for a moment. My 
only life is watching every breath she draws. Thank you 


both so much for helping me She will be all right 
now, 

I offered to sit up with her, but she would not hear of it, 
and Mrs. Gilbert and I went back to our rooms 

Two davs later I went home. 

Mrs. Gilbert told me before I left that Mrs. Sands, who 
had the children, had been obliged to leave her husband, 
and had supported herself and her children for several years 
She came here for a month every summer. Why had I not 
made an effort to know her a little? I might have taken 
the children to walk with me, and given her an hour’s rest. 


But it was too late now. That had to be numbered among 
other of my lost opportunities 

Miss Bluett gave me a bunch of sweet-pease as I left, and 
kissed me good-by. They all, those deur, hard - working, 
plain, uninteresting people, stood on the steps to see me off. 
How different their faces looked to me than they did when 
I first saw them! I was glad when the carriage started and 
they could not see me. 

And I wished as I drove away that they knew that I, too, 
was living under a burden—made lighter by the elimpse I 
had had of theirs. F. B. P. 
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TWILIGHT HAZE. 


A WIND-SPUN epray of emoky texture fine, 
A turquoise st crushed into filmy air, 
It atraye and ashen flelds 


A tidal wave of blue among the trees, 

It rises very hill’s the sloping shore 
It piles w owe tha u silence break, 
Spiilin g no music On the quiet scene 

As noiseless as it came it drifts away 
And on its bosom Day, a golden ship 
Whose shining snowy sail ie furied in rest 


Crumb'es in mist, and like an airy dream 
Floats from the world unto the 
That tremb/es fn a sparkling 
High o'er th g's dull emparpled folds, 

R. K. Mownrrraicx 
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HERALDIC EMBROIDERY. 
a has lately been a revival of the 
ym of embroidering coats of arms 
upon furniture coverings, sofa pillows, etc 
Though this may be fad, the art is 


cust 


a recent 


really an old one, for in old French chateaux 
there are instances of beautiful embroidery 
of crests and family emblems. Ancient 
church vestments { great rarity and splen 
dor also have the insignia of the donor’s 
family embroidered below more significant 
sacred symbols | 
In an old work on embroidery the worker 


is told to have a fair copy drawn on paper 
of such coat of arms as she wishes to work. 
The size must be exactly what she requires 
for working. Over and beyond her copy she 
must carefully draw even cross-lines with 
her pencil. These should make about twenty 
squares tothe inch. This makesa working 
patt rn, and by sting a square 
upon satin, velvet, or cloth the stitches can 
be worked to ¢ respond with the squares 
drawn on the pattern. The coloring of the 
original coat of arms must be imitated with 
exactitude, as there is no opportunity for 
imagination in heraldry, where a shade of 
color is often as important asa figure. When 
the work is done the threads of the canvas 
are all drawn out 


of canvas 


SINGULAR RE-CIREMENT. 
HUNDRED years ago, so it is recorded, 
one Alice Flynt was cited before the 

cemrt, and required to show that she was 

worth the two-hundred pounds required to 
entitle her to wear a silken hood 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come by a powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
mulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Wasting, Pemphlet free. 

Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. . AliDruggists. 60 60c. and 61. 


For a Postal 


I've written a booklet on 
remedy’’ not ‘‘cure.’’—I 
believe a swallow of Calisaya 
LaRilla is worth gallons of 
medicine. Your address on 
a postal brings you the book. 
Charles Allen Reed, 9 Cliff St., New York. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Take no substitute for 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 


It is pure and sure. 
The best that money can buy. 
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of BRASS have 
the better classes in England—the change being largely due to 
es advice of scientific men and physicians. 
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TWIN BEDS 





4.  -! bh 
pp d the i 


d double bed among 


'T is poison to 
breathe again the human breath. Twin Beds 
prevent such dangerous inhalations. 


These metal bedsteads do not harbor vermin, they 
add beauty and cheerfulness to the bedchamber, while 
in summer there is about them a delightful air of cool- 
ness which invites repose. The metal in our beds 
never tarnishes in any climate. Mr. B. R. Baxxcow, 
at our American branch (15th St., adjoining Tiffany's, 
New York), will send illustrations with estimates on 
request, with postage. Largest stock in the world. 


A, HOSKINS & SEWELL, | na YORK. 


Metallic Bedstead Makers, BIRMINGHAL. 
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Samples free. 
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HIGH CLASS 


)} WRITING 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 











Purity, 
the Product 
Manufacture. 
PURE BY 
Established 1536. 


Sweetness, 


The M. & H. writing papers ov unrivalled for pus ity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 
LD ONLY BY DEALERS. 
w. a. HASBRO CK & CO., Manafact 


arers, 536 & 538 Pearl St.. N. Y. City. 


Rae’ s Lucca O11} ™ ™™.:.- 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 

** For 

**Kor Excellence of 
and Size of 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY) 


Leghorn, Italy. 


ALDWIN & CC 


and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


- Bankers 
ya AQ and 42 WALL STREET 


New York. 


of Olive Oil. 


SH red 8E 


Ladies’ accounts subject to check received on 
favorable terms, We make a specialty ‘of small in- 
vestments for customers. 
Daily financial letter on request. 








Sv more ee y adapting the world’s 


physical being, will at- 


laxative 


the wae, the ret re : 
perties t laxa- 
— | cleansin g the system, tg 
Fevers, and tly curing Con- 
millions, = 


without weakeni ——s and it 

om ¢ yo Shap et ot i i for 
sale by all dru tists in BU cent’ and 81.00 ttles, 
but it is man by the poy ye eee Flu 


. aye! ted = ory 
the name Syrup o 8% an 
Well D eaemen you will not accept any substitute 





ADORN andl gra HOME 
PICTUI RES 
for hanging in or 


iaphanics ring 


> WINDOWS, DOOR PANELS, 
TRANSOIMIS, Etc. —,, 





UNPARALLELED AS_ PRESENTS 
For Holidays and Weddings. 


To be had at all art stores or picture departments of 
first-class dry goods houses. /l/ustrated catalogue mailed 
on receipt of 2ic. Colored catalogue, $l. Amount re- 
Sunded in case of $10 order. 


«GRIME & HEMPEL, 310 Broadway, New tort 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear 
Entirely new, scientific invention; diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe, simple, comfortaple and = 
rum in the world. wu 

being benefited where medica! skill has 
failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM oe 
184 Trust Bldg. if £, KY. 











COLD % HEAD 


SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS eS 





Correspondence solicited, 











